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Only“Thermo-Fax Copying Machines do so many jobs... so quickly, 
so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? 
Call on ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 
4 seconds—by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely 
clean copying process. 
And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications. 
They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, accounting machines, ad- 
Another exclusive! ‘Thermo-Fax" Copy dressing machines, labeling machines. In many other systems as well you'll 
Paper in 7 distinctive colors for color-coding ’ ; . : 
in every office and production system. find ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines the most valuable office machines 
working for you. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon. 


Tiiinnesora iinine AND TUanuracturine COMPANY ...WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW..... 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. HQ-59 St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Please send me information about ‘“‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines 
Name 
Company 
Address 
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Your Stake in the Materials Revolution Melvin Mandell 
Corporate Size as Company Presidents See It ... «Kenneth Henry 
When Should You Make It Yourself? Roy Chapin, Jr. 
Top Scientists Look 10 Years Ahead 


Equity Financing for Smaller Businesses H. Stanley Krusen 


The Growing Challenge of Foreign Competition 


Indu strial Boom in Gunpowder 


Group Decision Making: Pro and Con 


Turning Back the Clock 


Executive Bonuses Take a Slide 


A Top Management Interview 


Management Odyssey with a Practical Payoff 


Industrial Relations, 1959: A Progress Report 


How Companies Are Paying for New Plants 


Monthiy F’'eatures 


Editorial: Off Limits for Automation 
In the age of the computer, there’s still 
scope for human values. 


The Trend of Business 


Economy may lose some steam in the 
Summer months, pick up in the Fall. 


Business Failures 


Casualties up moderately in both number 
and size during month of March. 


Washington Business Front................ 


Administration economists eve price pat- 
terns with cautious optimism. 


Voice of Industry 


How management can tackle the employ- 
ment problems of automation. 


en ee eee Tne Om ee ae aoe ee 


Creative management approaches to com- 
mon problems in capsule case histories. 


Inside Industry 
‘* Something in the air’ may prove effec- 
tive for pepping up production workers. 


See ae Og gw oc kc ick wdccadeclscccs 


How a top manufacturer generates new 
customers for a major product. 


Executive Bookshelf 
Descriptive notes on five new books of 
interest to business men. 


Capital Views :& Previews................... 


A top Congressional tax expert pinpoints 
some flaws in Federal tax structure. 


New Product Parade 


Latest equipment and materials for in- 
dustry’s use in office and shop. 


The Reviewing Stand 
Previews of features to come, plus philo- 
sophic side views on the business scene. 








There’s room for you in 
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ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY— 


for example 





..- where business expands and profits. The 
climate in Denver is as right for business as it is 
for living. With firm after firm recognizing this fact, 
Denver is being called the city of industrial oppor- 
tunity. If you, too, are considering this expanding 
gateway to the West for a new location, M. H. Booth 
of the Rock Island can show you select industrial 
land just 5 miles northeast of town. 

This Rock Island-owned land fronts on a new 
U. S. freeway in two adjacent sections: Airlawn, a 
15l-acre tract, and Sandown, totaling 46 acres. It is 
ideal for industrial use, is zoned for both heavy and 














THE DENVER GATEWAY 





light industry. All utilities, water, gas, electricity, 
and sanitary and storm sewers are in. Equally im- 
portant, it is linked to the Midwest on one hand, to 
rich Pacific Coast markets through connecting lines 
on the other, by the Rock Island Railroad. 

Mr. Booth and his Industrial Development staff 
have full information about Airlawn and Sandown 
sections for you. His group is typical of Rock Island 
specialized personnel, who, in the past three years, 
have helped locate over a billion dollars of private 
industry along Rock Island tracks. He'll welcome 
your inquiry. Write, wire, or phone—in confidence: 


Industrial Department 102 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5 
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M. H. Booth, Assistant Traffic Manager, Denver, Colorado 
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Off Limits for Automation 


AUTOMATIC office equipment is reducing statistical drudgery 
and eliminating excessive paperwork. These are virtues which 
can be converted into dollars-and-cents savings to manage- 
ment in materials, office space, and white collar labor. But 
let’s not overdo it. 


A machine is an inanimate object, a mere storage house of 
data. It cannot handle human equations. Automation is no 
substitute for the psychologist, for while it can develop patterns 
in mass statistics of behavior, it cannot supplant the judgment 
of the individual. 

Let’s take a look at what’s happening in many offices where 
the streamlining of sales, accounting, credit, and personnel 
records requires some detailed experience of human nature— 
the attitudes, whims, talents, habits, and other indicators of 
character and stamina under stress that cannot be reduced to 
formula or be appraised by pushing a button or lever. 


There’s no sentiment in a machine, no matter how ornery it 
may act at times. Customers have sentiments. So have sales- 
men. And sentiment can be expressed in the profit and loss 
statement because it reflects good will. When automation takes 
the ledger away from the bookkeeper and the individual pur- 
chase and payment record away from sales and credit managers, 
it blanks out a valuable window on the marketplace. 


Automation, assembly lines, mass production, and consumer 
self-service are a part of the world we live in. We ought to use 
every short-cut to management efficiency—up to that point 
where physical and precision savings are offset by the losses 
in human and individual values. When customers become mere 
numbers and their purchases are lost in the oblivion of weekly 
or monthly totals, it is time to reconsider the purpose of trade 
and the measure of its compensations. 


Naturally, there are many items of low cost and high volume 
for which advertising provides the contact and the impluse to 
purchase. However, there is still a need for personal customer 
relations in the many steps which transform the raw material 
into the end product on the dealer's shelf. 

The name and identity of the individual cannot be dismissed 
from trade relations in which his personal performance, his 
acceptance of the product, or his capacity as a merchant are 
essential to the profits of producer and distributor alike. There 
must be a balance, at times commanding delicate distinctions 
of judgment, between the immediate benefits of mechanical, 
anonymous record-keeping and the knowledgeable, intimate 
understanding of human values as they affect the movement of 
goods and services. Automation is a tool that requires as much 
management supervision as operating skill. With intelligent 
application to the specific assignment, it can be a boon. But 
it can also be a management blunder if it is regarded as a 
cure-all for the problems of the office manager. 


The Editors 























Buyers Get Strike Fever: 
Hedge Buying Begins 
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With Stocks at Low Ebb, Rush Is on ¥ | 
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Report on Ryerson stocks 
as steel squeeze tightens 


Steel stocks at Ryerson are at an all-time 
record high—in tons, types and sizes. For- 
tunately, Ryerson anticipated a squeeze 
situation and began laying in stocks of steel 
months ago. You can depend on Ryerson to 
furnish steel of high, uniform quality and 
to maintain its regular policy of fair, pub- 


lished prices. 


Avoid loss of cost controls 


Don’t let the steel squeeze trap you into 
scrapping cost control programs based on 






Increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 





sound inventory policies. You’ve proved the 
economies of avoiding long-term commit- 
ments—and the high ‘‘cost of possession”’ 
that goes with them. Call Ryerson for risk- 
free steel buying and get the steel you need 
when you need it—cut to exact size and 
ready to use. 

Your Ryerson representative is well quali- 
fied to review the facts and help you get the 
maximum value for your steel-buying dol- 
lars. Ask him to analyze your requirements 
with you the next time he calls. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <QQp> Stee! Family 


STEEL « ALUMINUM « PLASTICS « METALWORKING MACHINERY 


NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 











The Trend of BUSINESS 


PRICES: Slight increases expected later this year will be partly 
due to Government financing through commercial banks. 


SALES: Another record year for retailers is in prospect, with 
the most noticeable gains in household durable goods. 
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OUTPUT: Industrial production will hit new record levels in 
May and June, but declines in July and August are likely. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: The number of jobless will drift slowly 
downward, but recovery in this area will continue to lag. 


FAILURES: Number of casualties rose in March from February, 


but failure rate was lowest since mid-1957 (page 19). 


Signs Point to Summer Sag 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY took on more vigor in the early 
Spring months, and signs point to further gains through 
the month of June. But whether or not the Summer 
months will bring more than a seasonal decline in busi- 
ness conditions depends to a large extent on the outcome 
of efforts to avert a steel strike. 

Now that pre-recession peaks have been matched, 

physical output will hit new highs in May and June. 

More gains in the output of steel and household dura- 
ble goods and steady high levels of automotive produc- 
tion will help total industrial production edge up through 
the end of June. The outlook for the third quarter is not 
quite so bright. Declines will be a little more than sea- 
sonal, even without a steel strike. During the Fall, indus- 
trial output again will move up close to peak levels. 

The high levels of physical output will be supported 
by continued gains in spending by both business men and 
consumers. 

Appreciable gains in the last half will push capital 
spending for 1958 moderately ahead of year-earlier 
levels. 

Expenditures for new plants and equipment for all of 
1959 will total about $32 billion, a 4 per cent increase 
over 1958, according to the annual survey by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Most of the rise will be due to in- 
creased spending by manufacturers, airlines, and gas utili- 
ties. Further and more noticeable gains are likely to pre- 
vail well into 1960. 

The rate of inventory build-up by business men 
will pick up gradually through the end of June. 

During the third quarter, the pace of inventory ac- 
cumulation may ease somewhat, but the current rate 
will be resumed in the last three months of the year. The 
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most noticeable year-to-year gains will occur in durable 
goods. 

A good part of the expansion in manufacturers’ stocks 
will be due to steady gains in new orders. Here again the 
principal gains will be in durables, reflecting increased 
buying at wholesale and retail. This will mean sharp 
year-to-year gains in corporate profits and possibly near- 
record levels. 

High levels of personal income will again stimulate 
consumer buying in the coming months. Total retail sales 
will hover around record levels throughout most of the 
year, with sellers of household durables and automobile 
dealers reporting the most substantial gains over year- 
earlier . totals. 

Shoppers are likely to be faced with slightly higher 
prices before the end of the year. 

Some time late in the third quarter, consumer prices 
will start edging up after a few months of stability. The 
increases will be minor and will have little effect on con- 
sumer buying. Reports of relatively high levels of unem- 
ployment in some areas could make shoppers a little 
hesitant. The number of jobless will gradually drift down- 
ward, but this recovery will be slow. 

The gross national product for 1959 as a whole will 
hit a record of about $475 billion. 

Preliminary estimates show that the gross national 
product, or the total output of goods and services, rose 
to a record annual rate of about $464 billion in the first 
quarter of this year, and each succeeding quarter of 1959 
will show a new peak. 

The big question-mark at the moment, on which 
third-quarter performance largely depends, is what 
will happen in steel. 

Most business men are watching closely the so far 
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Total Loans & Investments 


Savings and stamina make 
Ford New York's favorite f , 
‘59 cab by 2to 1! 











°F 
Standard Ford engines - How to please Americas 
6 or Thunderbird V-8 - 
thrive on regular gas | 


toughest customers 


| | “a Shrewd business fleet men everywhere are 

es sha reading between the lines of Ford’s fabulous 
| 1959 success. They're asking themselves why 
Ford is America’s most-wanted police car, 
most-wanted taxicab and most popular pas- 
senger car. 

And they're coming up with answers like 
these. For all-around economy you cant 
touch Ford. Both standard Ford engines— 
Thunderbird V-8 or “Six’—thrive on dollar- 
saving regular gas .. . oil changes only each 
‘ 4000 miles . . . aluminized mufflers that nor- 
heats ite getting away be te | mally last twice as long as ordinary ones... 

, the lowest-priced car of the most popular 
Ford's Interceptor V-8 power makes | three. In the “built-for-keeps” department, 


Ford America’s No.1 police car! there's just no body like a Ford body. Any 
, taxi owner or state trooper can tell you that. 


And any fleet man who's conscious of trade- 
in values can tell you Ford's got the styling 
that will stay in style... neat, crisp, clean. 


ands 


ong 


Yes, business fleet men are taking a long, 
hard look before they buy. And that explains 
why thousands of more Fords are being sold 
than any other make. 


59 FORD FLEETS 
pono omnion, Stine Motor Gor. 
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Lowest-priced of the best-selling three — Ford is America’s No.1 fleet buy! 
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Consumer instalment 
credit outstanding 


(Billions of Dollars) 


PERSONAL 
LOANS 
¥.a 


OTHER 
CONSUMER OP 
GOODS PAPER 
2.9 REPAIR & 
MODERNIZATION 
LOANS 


1948 
$9.0 


AUTO PAPER 


14.1 
PERSONAL 
LOANS 
8.6 


OTHER 
CONSUMER 
GOODS PAPER 


9.0 % 


REPAIR & 


MODERNIZATION 


LOANS 
1958 2.2 


$33.9 


CONSUMER CREDIT ON THE RISE: Consumer instalment credit outstanding at the end of 
1958 was almost four times greater than in 1948. Source: Federal Reserve System. 


unsuccessful labor negotiations now 
in progress in the steel industry. Al- 
though new orders for steel tapered 
off somewhat in late March, they 
climbed noticeably in April, as most 
users tried to build up supplies to 
tide them over a possible extended 
steel strike. Orders will remain at 
these high levels through most of 
May and June, and second-quarter 
output will reach a new record. 

This will mean a decline in orders 
and steel ingot production in the Sum- 
mer, whether or not a strike takes 
place. Steelmen, however, anticipate 
a resumption of high order and out- 
put levels in late Summer or early 
Fall, as over-all business activity gains 
momentum. Steel ingot production 
for all of 1959 will be noticeably 
higher than a year earlier. 

Anticipating good _ business in 
1960, steel companies in recent weeks 
have placed large orders for new ma- 
chinery. Investment in new equip- 
ment will continue to rise through 
most of the year. Producers will be 
in the market for more modern cost- 
cutting machinery, which may mean a 
slow rate of rehiring of idle workers. 
Steelmen are becoming more con- 
cerned over the rising level of imports 
of steel into the United States. 


Auto picture brightens 

Encouraged by the first substantial 
Spring upturn in dealers’ sales since 
1955, automobile producers notice- 
ably stepped up output schedules in 
recent weeks. This has led many pro- 
ducers to believe that 1959 will be a 
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5.5-million auto year, as they origi- 
nally estimated late last year. It is 
probable that sales and output will 
remain at current high levels through 
June. After that, there is a good 
chance that many prospective buyers 
will await the introduction of the new 
small, compact cars to be produced 
by the Big Three early in 1960. This 
could hold sales for 1959 as a whole 
below the 5.5-million goal. 


Good news for truck makers 

The Spring upsurge has been felt 
in sales of trucks as well as in passen- 
ger cars. Truck manufacturers, hit 
relatively hard by the recession, are 
happy to see farmers, road builders, 
highway haulers, and delivery men in- 
creasing their purchases. Industry pre- 
dictions indicate that truck sales this 
year will exceed 1958 by about 25 
per cent. 

Oil output will remain moderately 
higher than last year for the rest of 
1959, reflecting rising industrial out- 
put and increases in stocks of gasoline 
and heating oils. 

Although inventories have risen 
since the beginning of the year, buy- 
ing remains cautious. The most 
marked increases occurred at the 
manufacturing level, where much of 
the rise was due to increased buying 
by steel users who have been stocking 
up against the possibility of a steel 
strike and higher prices. As sales pick 
up, manufacturers in other industries, 
as well as wholesalers and retailers, 
will start building up their stocks. 

continued on page 10 





Rotary Slitters 
Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
of engineering and service 
experience. Send today for 
the illustrated Yoder 
Slitter Book. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5500 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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MaAnmUFAC TURING 


ROTARY SLITTING LINES 


PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


ferrous or non-ferrous 


COLD ROLL FORMING MACHINES 





SL ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE for all your fabricated metal parts 


only MUELLER BRASS CO. offers 


all these metal fabricating methods to assure 
you the best product at the best possible price 


To obtain the desired physical and design requirements in a part at the lowest unit cost, there is usually 
one specific process by which that part can be most successfully and economically manufactured. Because 
the Mueller Brass Co. offers all these methods of production, you get sound engineering, the best method of 
fabrication and the assurance of getting the best product at the lowest cost. Sales and engineering service 
is available to you at Mueller Brass Co. offices throughout the United States. Make Mueller Brass Co. your 
one dependable source for all your fabricated part needs. 


forgings 
The Mueller Brass Co. is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of brass, bronze and aluminum forgings. 


impact extrusions 


The Mueller Brass Co. now offers “Cold-Prest”’ 
non-ferrous and ferrous impact extrusions. Flex- 
ible new facilities makes practical either long or 
short production runs of simple or complex shaped 
parts on an economical basis. 








screw machine products 


The Mueller Brass Co. maintains one of the 
largest automatic screw machine departments in 
the country, specializing in the manufacture of 
non-ferrous parts . . . completely equipped to 
perform secondary operations. 





powder metal parts 


Precision ferrous and non-ferrous powder metal 
parts are available from Mueller Brass Co. 
through its subsidiary, The American Sinteel Cor- 
poration. 


castings 


The Mueller Brass Co. has a modern foundry 
equipped to produce quality brass and bronze 
castings to your specifications. 


formed copper tube 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers complete facilities for 
producing formed copper tube shapes and as- 
semblies to the most demanding tolerances. 





also producers of: 


Super Cutting Red Tip Brass Rod * Aluminum Ex- 
trusions * Aluminum Sheet, Coil and Strip * Plastic 
Pipe and Fittings * Copper Tube and Solder Type 
Fittings. 


a 260 
coum: MUELLER BRASS CoO. PORT HURON 38, MICHIGAN 
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HOW TO WORK A MIRACLE 
AT YOUR OWN DESK 


All you need is 


boul’ Stenorette’ 


the complete 
dictating-transcribing machine 
with revolutionary magnetic tape 


The miracle is Stenorette, the truly modern dictating-tran- 
scribing machine that gives you more efficiency and economy 
than any other dictating machine in the world. Here’s why. 
Stenorette uses miraculous Magnetic Tape, and only a mag- 
netic medium can give you error-free dictation...the economy 
of using it over and over again...the freedom to record, 
erase, re-record with the flick of a switch. And you can dictate 
continuously for as long as 45 minutes! Mister, this is a 
miracle! 

Why don’t you try this miracle for yourself? Hundreds of 
thousands of satisfied owners demonstrate why Stenorette is 
the fastest growing complete dictating-transcribing machine 
today...the easiest-to-use...the most economical...the instru- 
ment that lets you “Talk Your Way To A Shorter Day.” 
There are more Stenorettes sold in the United States than 
all other magnetic dictating machines combined. 


® Registered Trademark © DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 1959 
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THERE’S MAGIC UNDER YOUR THUMB. 


The Stenorette microphone puts magic right in your 
hand. One button—under your thumb, lets you dictate, 
stop, erase a word, correct a sentence, change whole 
paragraphs...continue dictating exactly at the spot 
you left off! It’s all done with the flick of a finger— 
you don’t even have to touch the machine! 

The miracle works for your secretary too! Your voice 
always reproduces with amazing fidelity. Accessories 
designed for her convenience, let her transcribe from 
the very same machine you used for dictating. 

And remember, you travel light with Stenorette. It’s 
ready to perform miracles wherever you go! 


Dictate and transcribe with this ONE 50 
79°° 


miracle push-button machine. $4 


* Pius F.E.T. Transcribing accessories at slight extra cost. 








ese = 2 = = = = 
| 
‘ DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, Dept. 915-1 ’ 
Business Equipment Division : 
' 45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. : 
; Please rush me your FREE Brochure on the dictating-transcribing ; 
, miracle—STENORETTE® 

lsd . 
' Your Was ' 
’ Name. — ee ae — ln A ' 
| . ay Ley 7 
' . ones ‘ 
; Company —_______ wee oie titiecteeieceei , 
' ' 
‘ Address __ siciiiiitahateihacisaciahiniilinineinmiaaiaiiitein —_ ‘ 
' ' 
’ Sa ' 

a“ 
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HOW MUCH 


MORE CASH CAN 
YOUR BUSINESS USE 
...-FOR 


HOW 


LONG ? 


How MucH? Whether you need $25,000 or 
millions to supplement your cash working 
capital, Commercial Credit has the resources 
to provide it. Experience has proven that our 
method usually provides more cash than other 
sources. 


How LonGc? Commercial Credit funds are 
available to manufacturers and wholesalers as 
long as they are needed, for months or years, 
without periodic renewals. 


Getting started is fast with funds normally 
ready for use 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
Cost is minimized because it is based only on 
the amount actually used as your need varies. 
Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 
300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams 
Street, CHICAGO 6. 722 S. Spring Street, Los 
ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, NEw YORK 36. 
112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Consele— 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 
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The total book value of over-all 
business inventories at the end of the 
year will be moderately higher than 
at the end of 1958. Part of the rise 
will be due to higher prices. 

The year-to-year gains in whole- 
sale volume that have prevailed so far 
this year will widen in the coming 
months, especially in durable goods. 
Retailers will begin to replenish de- 
pleted stocks of air conditioners, 
deep-freeze units, hi-fi sets, and out- 
door metal furniture. 


Textile and apparel sales rise 

The current appreciable gains in 
apparel volume at wholesale will be 
maintained, as buyers step up their 
orders for new-style men’s and 
women’s Summer and Fall clothing. 

Despite higher prices in many lines, 
textile trading has exceeded the ex- 
pectations of most mills. A good part 
of the increase stems from higher or- 
ders from apparel manufacturers and 
automobile producers. Textile trans- 
actions for 1959 as a whole will be 
well above those of 1958. 
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RETAIL VOLUME in the second quarter will 
rise appreciably over a year ago. Source: 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 








With a record Easter behind them, 
retailers are looking forward to an- 
other peak in 1959 dollar volume. 
Sales each month will be close to or 
above record levels. 

The most noticeable month-to- 
month gains will be in household du- 
rable goods, and year-to-year in- 
creases will widen steadily through 
most of the year. In the coming Sum- 
mer months, air conditioners will be 
in demand, and officials in that indus- 
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16% weight Savings - The break-even point 


where it’s cheaper to design structures and equipment 


with (isS) MAN-TEN High-Strength Steel 


MAY 
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This new tower for station WIS-TV near Columbia, South 
Carolina, illustrates the point. It is the tallest man-made 
structure east of the Mississippi—1,526 feet high. If built 
with conventional construction, it would have weighed 
about 1,353,333 pounds. But by designing with USS Man- 
TEN High-Strength Steel, the weight was cut to 1,015,000 
pounds—a clear saving of 25%. 

The designers knew that any weight savings over 16% 
resulting from USS MAn-TEN Steel construction meant 
that they could save money. Hence—the lower bid and 
the contract award. 

But this isn’t all—freight was reduced because less steel 
was required. Construction time was cut because of less 
welding and easier handling. What’s more, the owner 
obtained a stronger tower capable of withstanding winds 
of 145 miles per hour. 


Hiow you can profit 
from USS High-Strength Steels 


If you are making mobile equipment that has to be built 
bigger, stronger and tougher, U.S. Steel offers three brands 
of high strength steel in the 50,000 psi minimum yield 
point category —USS MAn-TEN for strength plus abrasion 
resistance and low cost, USS TRr1-TEN for strength and 
toughness, and USS Cor-TEN for a strength and high 
atmospheric corrosion resistance. 

Where extra high strength is needed, USS ““T-1”’ Con- 
structional Alloy Steel offers a yield strength of 100,000 
psi plus high resistance to impact abrasion, even at tem- 
peratures down to 50°F. below zero. 

These steels are also widely used for stationary equip- 
ment. They do cost more per pound than conventional 
construction, but fewer pounds are needed. Every extra 
dollar spent is paid back quickly in greater carrying capac- 
ity, lower maintenance, less down-time and longer life. 
Write for more information. United States Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS, MAN-TEN, TRI-TEN, COR-TEN and “T-1"’ are registered trademarks 


United States Steei Corporation — Pittsburgh 
American Stee! & Wire — Cleveland 
Columbia-Geneva Stee! — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron — Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 


TV tower for station WIS-TV near Columbia, South Carolina. 25% lighter 
in weight and lower in cost than if built with standard material 
Designer, Fabricator and Erector: Kline Iron & Steel Company. 

Owner: The Broadcasting Company of the South. 














Variety of Cessna parts tied on Bunn Tying Machine range from 
3 to 15 inches in diameter, 4 inches to 12 feet in length. 
Machine compensates automatically for varying sizes, shapes. 





better, faster 
by machine 


At Cessna Aircraft Co. — Bunn automatic tying beats 
hand-taping 5to1...cuts material costs 84 percent 





Formerly, the bundles you see above were hand-fastened with cloth-backed 
industrial tape. Today, this plant does the same job better, faster on an auto- 
matic Bunn Tying Machine. Result? An 80% saving in labor... coupled with 
an 84% reduction in direct material costs (genuine Bunn twine vs. tape)! 

Completely documented, these figures typify the savings your plant may 
well realize with Bunn automatic twine-tying. For almost anything you now 
tie by hand can be tied faster, better and at far lower cost on an easy-to-use 
Bunn Package Tying Machine. 

Operation is simple, positive ... and completely safe. All you do is position 
the cbject to be tied, step on the trip, and presto: you have a complete wrap 
and tie—neat and secure—in 2 seconds or less! (About 10 times faster than 
ordinary hand-tying.) And remember—size or shape of the item to be tied 
makes no difference. The Bunn Tying Machine adjusts automatically to handle 
anything ... from mail to machine parts... from cartons to laundry bundles. 

Why not learn how Bunn automatic twine-tying can speed production 
and reduce costs for you. Return the coupon today. 


’ PACKAGE 
TYING 

, MACHINES 

Since 1907 





Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 


B. H. BUNN CcOo., Dept. DR-59 
ieee 7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 
Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 


[] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
[-] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 




















many advantages Name 

of Bunn Tying 

Machines. 

Or let a Bunn Company 

Tying Engineer 

show you. Address 

No obligation. 

ng Zone State 


8222 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-59, Chicago 20, Ill. 








try expect sales to set a new record. 

Although the usual Summer slump 
in apparel sales will occur, substan- 
tial gains over last year will be main- 
tained. Increases in women’s apparel 
will continue to be more noticeable 
than in men’s wear. 
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STOCK PRICES in mid-April bounced back 
to the highs of earlier this vear. Sources: 
N.Y. Times, Standard and Poor's Corp. 


The increased interest in big-ticket 
items will mean further use of instal- 
ment credit by consumers. Although 
sluggish early in the year, automobile 
credit outstanding has shown substan- 
tial increases recently, and further 
gains will help boost the over-all level 
appreciably over a year ago in the 
coming months. 


More workers, higher incomes 


Behind the rise in retail sales will 
be continued high levels of employ- 
ment, which will hold hourly and 
weekly earnings close to the record 
levels achieved in early Spring and 
boost personal incomes to new peaks. 
Increases in employment will con- 
tinue to be greater than decreases in 
unemployment, because of a steady 
rise in the labor force. This was the 
case in early Spring, although the 
number of jobless declined much 
more than usual for that time of year. 
A good part of the decrease at that 
time was the result of a noticeable 
rise in rehirings in the steel industry, 
as mills took on more workers to cope 
with the marked rise in new orders. 

The number of cities classified by 
the Department of Labor in the cate- 
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PUZZLED or POSITIVE 


about decimal points? 


Positive —always—with the Marchant 
Deci- Magic...world’s only calculator 
with completely automatic decimals! 














‘Touch one key just once on this amazing calculator, and 
you’ve set all your decimals—for the problem and for the 
answer! 

Then, just “write” your figures in the keyboard as you 
would on paper. Deci+ Magic does the rest .. . all of it! 
You get your answer with the decimal point in the right 
place... automatically! 

You can be confident of your own accuracy, too. With the 
Marchant Deci* Magic, you have a visible dial check on all 
entries throughout the calculation. 

For any calculator user, the DecisMagic’s doubt-free 
decimal accuracy means greater sureness and ease than 
ever before. 

The simplicity of the Deci+ Magic must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. For a demonstration on your own figurework, / 
just phone your nearest Marchant office. Or, for detailed You touch one key one time to set all your 
information, send the coupon. decimals automatically...that’s Deci+ Magic! 





MARCHANT CALCULATORS * OAKLAND 8, CALIF. 
Please send more information on the amazing sim- 
plicity and completely automatic decimals of the 
Deci+ Magic calculator. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. — _ 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
MAY 1959 13 











Ready to teaver Koy DU! 





Intro ducing 


Here at last is a wonderfully capable microfilmer 
that weighs less than an office typewriter—just 24 Ibs. 


‘Lake the Recordak Portable 
wherever the work is—from 
office to office plant to 
plant... city to city. 

Simple for anyone to oper- 
ate. Just plug it in and you're 
ready to take pictures. Many 
unusual features—for ex- 
ample, who would imagine 
that two rolls of film could be 
exposed simultaneously in so 
trim a microfilmer? 


New Portable opens door for 


even the smallest concerns to 
enjoy all the short cuts and 
protection which microfilm- 
ing alone provides. At the same 
time, larger firms will find 
the new Recordak Portable a 
valuable adjunct to present 
microfilmers. Or use several 
Portables in decentralized 
microfilming. 

Mail coupon today for free 
booklet giving full details. 


** Recordak’’ 1s a trademark 


SRECORDLRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year 
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Be. lade. % ses ’ is 
(= AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


“ake it from office to office «.. City to city » « « desk to desk 


Microfilme 





Just feed documents into new Recordak Portable and they’re photographed. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. HH-S 


Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new Recordak Portable Microfilmer 


Name Position 








Company Street 











City State 
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EXPLOSION PROOF 


CLASS | GROUP D 
POWERED LIFT 
TRUCKS 


and PROVEN, gXtk‘o 


Since 1951 Revolvator Go-Getters, designed for 
this service, have been specifically approved by 
leading industrial insurance companies for use 
in Class | Group D explosion hazardous areas 
in major plants from coast to coast. User com- 
ments like those below show that the Go-Getter 
has been more than approved by safety authori- 
ties ... ithas been proven in use for eight years. 


The Plant Manager where the 
Go-Getter at the left is used 
says, “In an area where we 
have explosive fumes, alumi- 
num choloride dust and hydro- 
chloric acid fumes what was 
previously a difficult, disagree- 
able job for two men is now 
easy for one.” 


Air in the color mixing room of the finishing 
plant where the Go-Getter above is used car- 
ries organic dusts as well as explosive fumes. 
The foreman says, ‘‘The men like the Go-Getter 
and use it steadily.” 


Executives in the chemical plant where the 
model to the right is used say, ‘We use the 
Go-Getter in our area which has the most 
severe hazard.”’ Another plant where quan- 
tities of explosive solvents are used for 
“wash down” reports of a similar model, 
“We are well pleased and we are ordering 
another Go-Getter.”’ 


A major insurance association writes, “We are quite willing to accept the unit (Go-Getter) 
as it is designed with explosion proof housings for the motors and controls as usually 
specified for electrical equipment that can be safely used in explosion hazardous areas.”’ 


A nationally known safety engineer writes, “ ... calling the existence of this line 
of trucks to the attention of the industry as we believe many would want to know about 


this equipment.” 
The Go-Getter is the latest addition to a complete line of materials handling equip- 
ment for use in explosion hazardous areas that Revolvator has been building for over a 


quarter of a century. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
SINCE 1904 





gory of “substantial unemployment” 
fell moderately in recent months, and 
further slight decreases are antici- 
pated through June. The number of 
these cities, however, will remain 
above year-ago levels. 

Lower food prices will continue to 
hold the Government’s index of con- 
sumer prices on its current plateau 
until late in the Summer. At that time, 
higher costs of apparel, transporta- 
tion, and most other goods and serv- 
ices will offset any further dips in 
food prices and will bring a slight 
rise in over-all prices. 

This gradual upward movement in 
prices will result partly from low in- 
ventories and high sales in many lines. 
In addition, much of the financing of 
rising Government spending will be 
done through commercial banks (see 
chart on page 5). This will increase 
the money supply in the economy and 
provide another stimulus for higher 
prices. The outcome of the demands 
for higher wages in the steel industry 
could also cause more inflation. 


Record year for construction? 


Total construction outlays have 
stayed at record levels so far this 
year and are likely to reach a new 
peak for the year as a whole. This 
will be supported by high levels of 
private spending for alterations, re- 
pairs, and modernization on existing 
structures and for new office build- 
ings and stores. Public spending for 
dams, schools, highways, and hospi- 
tals also will be high. 

Current high levels of applications 
for FHA insurance indicate the num- 
ber of housing starts will remain until 
mid-year close to the higher-than- 
expected levels set early this year. 
Although starts will slip downward 
after June, the number of non-farm 
dwellings started for the year as a 
whole will be about 1.3 million, the 
third highest year on record, exceeded 
only in 1950 and 1955. 

Trading in early April slackened 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but by mid-month had regained the 
record highs attained earlier in the 
year. There was more caution than 
has prevailed in some recent months, 
despite the more favorable news on 
business activity. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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Sit on it, stand on it-— 


ASE’s honeycomb top will Keep its perfect surface 


quality that adds so much to value and service. 

Give your active people efficient, attractive 
furniture from ASE. It’s quality made to stay 
looking nice. It requires minimum maintenance 
—protects your investment for years to come. 
Let your ASE dealer show you this complete line 
of office furniture. He will be glad to assist with 
your floor planning and decorating, too. 


Productive people are active people. Good to 
have around, but hard on furniture. This edge- 
sitter, for instance, might harm another desk. 
But ASE’s exclusive honeycomb top will stand 
many times his weight. This same construction 
is used in airplanes for its strength and ability to 
keep a perfect surface. Tops on a/l ASE desks are 
made this way. Yet, you pay no more for this extra 


» = 
ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT Inc., Aurora, Illinois 
Desks « Chairs « L-units « Credenzas « ‘Tables 
Bookcases « Filing Cabinets + Storage Cabinets 











THE 
PROMISE 
AND 
PROBLEM 
OF 
EXPANSION 


As you expand for the 1960's, a modern Dictaphone system 
can mean vital savings. One floor covering manufacturer saves 
$162,000 a year. A mail order house saves $21,000. Economic 
forecasts promise rapidly accelerated production and sales in the 
60's. But expansion poses problems, too: more paper work, higher 
office costs. Modern Dictaphone dictating equipment can trim those 
costs by 1/3 or more. Let a Dictaphone consultant show you how to 
expand your office efficiency four ways: 1. More actual work done 
in less time. 2. Fewer additional people needed. 3. Less office 
equipment needed. 4. Less costly office space. For any dictating 
or recording problem, call your nearest Dictaphone headquarters. 


Our representative will analyze your needs without cost or obligation. 


Dictaphone ae CORPORATION 









All-transistor Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER is the first truly automatic 
dictating machine, the only one using 
the Dictabelt record—the recording 
medium designed for dictation. 
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Number of 
Concerns 





Regional Failures 
FIRST QUARTERS, 1959 VS. 1958 
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NEW MID 
ENGLAND ATLANTIC CENTRAL 


Casualties Take 


BUSINESS failures, both in number 
of concerns and size of liabilities, in- 
creased moderately during March. A 
total of 1,263 casualties occurred, 9 per 
cent more thai in February. Liabilities 
totalled $65.1 million, 11 percent above 
the previous month. Despite these 
gains, however, failures did not return 
to the January level and remained con- 
siderably below the postwar high of 
1,495 recorded in March a year ago. 

The rate of failure continued to de- 
cline, sinking to 50 per 10,000 enter- 
prises listed in the DUN & BRADSTREET 
Reference Book. This, the lowest level 
level since the middle of 1957, com- 
pared with 60 per 10,000 last year. 

Tolls ran higher during March in all 
size groups above $5,000. In fact, casu- 
alties in the $25,000 to $100,000 class 
reached a ten-month high. However, 
only the million dollar failures matched 
their March 1958 total; their aggregate 
losses bulked three times as large as a 
year ago. 

Manufacturing mortality rates 
changed little from February, while 
wholesaling climbed most steeply—2] 
per cent. In retail trade, tolls among 
apparel, general merchandise, and 
building materials concerns fell to the 
lowest level so far this year; whereas 
casualties in the food, automotive, and 
restaurant lines rose to their highest 


MAY 1959 





as Bare ee 
E. NORTH W. NORTH SOU 
CENTRAL ATLANTIC CENTRAL 








E. SOUTH W. SOUTH MOUNT- PACIFIC 


CENTRAL AIN 


Slight Upturn 


1959 levels. Services continued up. 

In all types of operations, fewer con- 
cerns succumbed than in March last 
year. In manufacturing, where a strong 
25 per cent decline prevailed generally, 
the apparel and leather industries suf- 
fered only about half as many casual- 
ties as a year ago. The wholesaling de- 
cline centered in the building materials 
trade, and the construction decrease 





THE FAILURE RECORD 
March’ Feb. March “% 
1959 1959 1958 Chg.t 

DUN’s Faiture INDEx* 

Unadjusted........ 54.4 59.0 64.8 --16 

Adjusted, seasonally 50.4 50.9 60.0 —16 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.. 1263 1161 1495 —16 
NUMBER BY Size oF Dest 

Under $5,000...... 160 164 173 — 8 

$5,000—-$25.000..... 596 543 692 —14 

$25,000—$100,000. . . 387 340 477 -—-19 

Over $100.000...... 120 114 153 —22 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 

Manufacturing..... 210 207 281 —25 

Wholesale trade.... 126 104 i4] —I1 

Retail trade........ 625 582 750 —17 

Construction....... 185 164 202 — 8 

Commercial service. 117 104 121 — 3 

LIABILITIES (in thousands) 

ae $65,051 $58,592 $71,555 — 9 
Deen a entesaane 66,646 58,592 71,699 — 7 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises listed 
in the DUN & Brapstreet Reference Book. 

tPercentage change, March 1959 from March 1958. 

In this record, a **failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in a loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affiliated 
and supply companies, or the governments; they do not 
include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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PALLETAINER 
“4 uUnior: 


© @e Palletainer ‘Junior’ 
models are sturdy, close-meshed, 
all steel containers. ideal for all 
small parts handling—storage 
and transport. 








Junior Model No. 3220 
Overall dimensions: 32” long, 20” 
wide, 16” high. Mesh openings 1%” 
square. Weight 38 lbs. Capacity 500 
lbs. All welded steel rod mesh, rein- 
forced at points of stress. 4 fabricated 
“easy stack’’ steel legs welded to bot- 
tom deck. Folds down quickly and eas- 
ily to save over 75% of the open area. 


Overall dimen- 
sions: 20” long, 
16” wide, 12” 
high. Mesh 
openings 13,” 
square. Weight 
25 lbs. Capacity 
200 lbs. Same 
durable construc- 
tion as model 
3220 but not a 
fold-down unit. 





, 


Illustration shows 
how two No. 2016's 
can be stacked on 
larger No. 3220. 


Write Loday for new catalog 


showing the big, heavy-duty Palletainers 





and the new “Junior” models. 


UNION STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 

















launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 


Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff’s experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell “‘brain-trust’’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
shelves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 
the beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 
nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
they consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
waited two years, built the plant—and 
now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 


20 


Toxicology—One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 


tests, 


Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to design their extraction line, which 
is now economically producing a superior 
product, and have since doubled capacity. 
Since that time, two additional plants 
have been modified under our supervision 
to increase production and improve prod- 
uct characteristics. 

What’s Your Product Problem?-— 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
‘‘know the score’”’ in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


On Research Development & 
Testing “SERVICES FOR 
YOU.” It tells you how Snell 
can serve YOU! No obliga- 
tion, of course. Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., Dept. D-5,29 West 
15th Street, N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Possess 














New York, N. Y. 
Baitimore, Md. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 


DUN 











was in general building contracting. 

Among retailers, food, general mer- 
chandise, drug and automotive tolls 
held close to year-ago levels. But casu- 
alties in apparel, furniture, appliances, 
building materials, and eating places 
fell one-fourth to one-third. 


Big cities suffer least 


All except two of the nine major 
geographic regions reported more busi- 
nesses in distress than in the preceding 
month. However, in none of them were 
tolls so heavy as in the similar month 
of 1958. Declines exceeded 20 per cent 
in five areas and were particularly 
marked in the large cities. 

Among individual states, the Con- 
necticut toll dipped to the lowest mark 
in more than two years, and the Florida 
toll was the smallest in a year and a 
half. In contrast, Illinois casualties 
climbed to the highest since 1942, and 
marked year-to-year increases also pre- 
vailed in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Washington, and Oregon. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


Cumulative Liabilities 











total in million $ 

January—March 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 632 708 57.1 72.6 
Mining—coal, oil, misc... 18 22 2.9 3.5 
Food and kindred products 46 50 3.3 3.6 
Textile products, apparel. . 111 147 5.2 9.4 
Lumber, lumber products.. 111 116 4.9 10.3 
Paper, printing, publishing. 44 44 1.8 3.2 
Chemicals, allied products, 17 1} 10 860.3 
Leather, leather products. . 23 36 Fe, 5.4 
Stone, clay, glass products. i4 19 1.7 yo 
Iron, steel, products...... 36 40 2.7 3.6 
0 73 79 15.7 4.7 
Transportation equipment. 21 21 2.2 9.3 
Miscellaneous............ 118 123 14.0 16.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE......... 362 383 21.1 19.7 
Food and farm products... 77 89 5.9 3.9 
ES hi ba & 65 3 ba eo eu 12 25 0.7 1.3 
EY ee sa 6 13 0.1 0.4 
Lumber, bldg. mats., hdwre 34 54 2.9 4.8 
Chemicals and drugs...... 14 7] 0.4 0.2 
Motor vehicles, equipment. 29 7 2. aA 
Miscellaneous............ 190 174 8.9 8.7 
Se, CLs wasccveacctn’s 1.849 2.088 75.9 67.4 
Food and liquor......... 297 284 = 9.7 6.5 
General merchandise... .. 94 8 I 4.6 3.7 
Apparel and accessories... 296 378 18.2 12.1 
Furniture, furnishings..... 236 291 9.4 12.6 


Lumber, bldg. mats.,hdwre 116 142 4.2 5.3 
12.4 


Automotive group....... 246 290 ~= 7.1 
Eating, drinking places.... 331 388 11.0 9%.6 
Drug stores..... errr a 27 34 0.8 0.7 
Miscellaneous. . 206 200 11.09 4.5 
8 537 555 26.8 30.5 
General bldg. contractors. . ‘. 236 tae ty. 
Building subcontractors... 310 288 11.2 10.9 
Other contractors........ 51 32 3.1 1.9 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 317 278 16.4 I1.1 


TOTAL UNITED STATES..... 3,697 4,012 197.2 201.3 


Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they do 
not necessarily add up to totals. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF YOUR 
PAYROLL IS SERIOUS AND DELICATE 
A payroll system must take into consideration 
the confidential nature of the record, the tax re- 
quirements, the deduction problems and the 
required accuracy. Yet, in spite of the 
complexity of the records to be kept, your 
payroll system need not be complicated. | 


SIMPLIFY your payroll record system 
-- and keep it CONFIDENTIAL 








LeFebure has developed and produced payroll sup- forms. There is a low initial expense and no main- 

plies since 1894 .. . and now introduces WRITE- tenance. 

A-MATION —the complete payroll system in one 

binder that locks securely for use with confidential Put LeFEBURE ON YOUR PAYROLL 

payrolls. In addition to WRITE-A-MATION, LeFebure has 
the finest forms, posting equipment and supplies 


' , for machine payroll posting. So whether you have 
psn! wieder: provides accurate and — 10 or 100,000 on your payroll, LeFebure supplies 
payroll records with one writing . . . gives you a give you maximum efficiency at low cost. 
payroll information in one place, easily stored or 
carried ... and locks securely to protect executive For complete information on WRITE-A-MATION 
and regular payrolls. Easy to understand and op- or other LeFebure payroll supplies, call your nearest 
erate, WRITE-A-MATION uses low cost standard LeFebure representative or mail coupon today. 





FPSO SSS eet 


LeFEBURE CORPORATION « Cedar Rapids, lowa 


[_] Send complete information on WRITE-A-MATION Payroll 
Record System 


[] Send data on Machine Payroll Posting 











COMPANY 


Payroll Record System 





ADDRESS 


LeFEBURE CORPORATION © CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Representatives in Most Principal Cities ee = 
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CHEERS FOR JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC., New York, 
whose office layout, design and working efficiency have won the Office 
Management award as “OFFICE OF THE YEAR.” And an essential 
part of Seagram’s equipment is the Davidson Dua.-Litu room. 


“OFFICE OF THE YEAR?” 


This is Miss Virginia Arrington, of Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, Inc., New York. As Manager of the Stenographic and 
Duplicating Department, it’s part of Miss Arrington’s job to 
supervise a mighty important room at Seagram’s. It’s called 
the Davidson Room — and inside are two Davidson DUAL- 
Lirus (Models 221 and 241). Not only are we delighted 
to be so memorialized . . . we're doubly pleased that Miss 
Arrington says: “We'd be lost without those Duat-Litrus!” 
Seagram uses its Dua.-Litus to print a wide variety of 
forms, sales bulletins and promotion material for its offices all 
over America. They are used for simultaneous two-sided 
printing (a Davidson exclusive which saves 50% on press 
time), color work — and perforating or scoring without a 
separate operation. And Miss Arrington adds these words 





of praise: “Duat-Litn’s positive 
chain feed means excellent register 
for color work. What’s more, we can 
run any paper — from tissue to card 
stock. And when it comes to main- 
tenance, weve found that every 
part is ‘easy-to-get-at.’ Another 
thing we like: Davidson’s Duat- 
LiTH is extremely durable. We run 
these machines virtually without a breather. And the sav- 
ings we realize every day in work load, materials, and — 
most important of all — time, are truly impressive!” 





We RE Happy that DuaL-Litu is so highly thought of in 
this “OFFICE OF THE YEAR.” If you'd like to know more about 
the finest small offset equipment in the world, drop us a 
line today for free booklets and the name of your Davidson 
Distributor. 





DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 
Distributors in all principal cities 
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JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


f Inflation danger receding? Wary Government experts are 
eying current price stability with growing optimism. 


f A lot depends on business. Administration officials think 
big companies can and should hold price line. 


f Meanwhile, labor debates unemployment remedies as 
Congress cold-shoulders 35-hour week proposals. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Consumer 
prices have changed little during the 
past year, and there now is a growing 
belief that the United States has a 
fighting chance to prevent inflation. 
It’s a pleasant prospect that has come 
with the Spring. Government econo- 
mists are quick to point out that it is 
only a prospect—not a certainty and 
not, for that matter, a prediction. But 
they believe, nonetheless, that it is a 
genuine prospect that must be reck- 
oned with and that can be made to 
come true. 

The present mood of cautious op- 
timism is in marked contrast to the 
attitudes that held sway as recently as 
last Fall. Government policymakers 
then were talking bravely about their 
high hopes for price stability, but they 
obviously didn’t believe a word of it. 

People have a habit of thinking of 
the future in terms of the immediate 
past, and professional economists 
aren't immune from this general fail- 
ing. When retail prices were climbing 
rapidly, there was a widespread ex- 
pectation that they would continue 
to climb. Now that prices have held 
steady for a year, there is a growing 
disposition to suspect they may re- 
main stable for some time to come. 

Popular psychology plays a signifi- 
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cant role in price movements. The 
things that people expect to happen 
can influence what does happen. One 
of the best ways to lick inflation, con- 
sequently, is to convince people that 
prices won't continue to rise. 

One of the reasons why Govern- 
ment economists are becoming more 
hopeful about the price outlook is 
that they have detected no evidence 
of extensive speculative buying. Busi- 
ness men have been rebuilding inven- 
tories since the beginning of the year, 
but most of it has been normal, even 
cautious, restocking. The only out- 
sized ordering has been by metal users 
who fear strikes in steel and other 
basic industries. Purchases of capital 
goods are rising slowly. Business men 
apparently have no plans to touch off 
an early repetition of the 1956-57 
capital goods boom. 

Government economists currently 
are more optimistic about the chances 
of holding the price line this year 
than next. That’s partly because it’s 
easier to gage near-term developments 
and partly because there will be fa- 
vorable forces at work in 1959 that 
may disappear in 1960. 

“Creeping inflation” has become an 
evil phrase to Administration advisers. 
It means price increases of 2—3 per 


cent a year, and what the economists 
hope—but don’t predict—is that any 
price advance next year will be appre- 
ciably smaller than that. 

The most powerful force making 
for stable prices in 1959 is the agri- 
cultural cycle, which is in a favorable- 
to-consumers phase. Hog marketings 
are chiefly responsible. Farmers have 
been raising more hogs, and the prices 
of pork products have been falling. 

Barring a disastrous crop failure, 
the seasonal movements mean that 
declining food prices will exert a 
strong downward pressure on living 
costs during the last half of 1959— 
and will add another six months to 
the price stability span. 


Manufacturers on the spot 

The biggest question marks have 
been inked above the prices of non- 
food items ranging from automobiles 
and kitchen appliances to textiles and 
clothing. If the prices of these goods 
are held steady, the chances of licking 
inflation will improve substantially. If 
the prices of these goods go up, then 
there almost certainly will be a fresh 
advance in consumer prices next year. 
Government economists say the only 
development that could save the day 
would be an unexpectedly severe 
break in food prices that would offset 
both the rise in the prices of nonfood 
items and the persistent advance in 
service charges. 

Administration officials increasingly 
are of the opinion that corporations 
can and should hold prices in line 
this year. First quarter earnings were 
big, and the Administration econo- 
mists share the general expectation 
that corporate profits will hit a record 
high in 1959. Some Federal experts 
think corporations with big earnings 
ought to take the lead in fighting in- 
flation by cutting prices. Others don't 
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Business machines save time and labor, reduce your costs — and add to 


your profits. 


For these same reasons, a Wayne Power Sweeper is a 


go TAT, OT eS Se vg 


other high production business machine, a Wayne Powe 
pays for itself. 


Put your plant cleaning on a paying basis with a switch 


same savings yours, write Wayne for full details today. 


Ty a 


y 
: WAYNE POWER SWEEPING 
: 
| 





+ the Wayne Sweeper out of monthly operating funds— and 


business machine! 


With old-fashioned pushbroom methods, one man can sweep a maximum 
of 2,500 square feet of plant area per hour. But with modern, clean, fast 
Wayne Power Sweeping, one man can sweep up to 125,000 square feet per 
hour — 50 times more — inside or out—and do a better job! And... like any 


r Sweeper quickly 


to power. In plant 


after plant—of every size and type— Wayne Power Sweepers are doing a 
business-like job of saving thousands of maintenance dollars. To make these 


WITHOUT CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


The exclusive Wayne “Lease” Plan now enables you to acquire a Wayne 
Power Sweeper immediately without capital investment. You simply acquire 


have the option 


of owning it at the end of the lease period. Ask for full information. 


Wayne Manufacturing Company 
2608 E. Lexington St., Pomona, Calif. 


Show me a Wayne in action. [) 
Send me descriptive literature. C] 





Name 


Title 








There is a Wayne 


Firm 





| Sweeper size and type 


Address 





‘-—. & aoe Bat 


to meet every industrial 





Zone State 





sweeping need. | City 
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go quite that far, but say, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, that corporations 
have a public duty to conduct their 
operations—notably including wage 
negotiatlons—in a manner that will 
enable them to keep prices in line. 

The Administration advisers be- 
lieve that the United States now has 
the best opportunity to halt inflation 
that it has had since World War II. 
They warn that a failure to seize the 
opportunity may so undermine pub- 
lic confidence that the chance won't 
come again. 

The Government forecasters’ belief 
that the United States can halt price 
inflation is coupled with a notion that 
this could prove to be the longest and 
healthiest of the postwar upturns. It 
has started out more quietly than any 
of the others, and they think that is 
all to the good. 


Business and the big freeze 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about the initial sharpness of the re- 
covery movement, but the more the 
Government economists study the fig- 
ures, the more doubtful they are that 
the rise was as steep as the statistics 
indicate. The Winter of 1957-58 was 
nasty and cold. The Government ana- 
lysts now suspect that the cold weath- 
er curtailed business activity during 
the Winter and made the recession 
seem more severe than it was. Simi- 
larly, they think the upturn seemed 
sharper than it was because at first it 
reflected activity that had been’ de- 
layed by the Winter storms. 

The notion that this period of pros- 
perity may last longer than its im- 
mediate predecessors stems in large 
measure from the same lack of specu- 
lative buying that has helped to bring 
about price stability. Consumers ap- 
parently haven't been overbuying au- 
tomobiles and appliances the way they 
did in 1955, and business men haven't 
been building excess inventories and 
unneeded productive capacity the 
way they did in 1956 and 1957. In 
short, the American economy hasn't 
been producing goods that it won't 
need until next year or the year after. 

This suggests to the Federal econo- 
mists that business activity may purr 
along at high, but not excessive, speed 
for quite some time to come. It may 
not turn out that way, but if it does, 
this upturn will generate fewer distor- 
tions than its predecessors did—and 
the next downturn will be a milder 
and less painful correction. 

Some labor spokesmen claim that 
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STRAPPED 


by capital outlay for sales cars? 


1959 


Hertz Car Leasing changes a crippling 
payout-in-advance into a pay-as-you-drive sales tool 


Why pre-pay your salesmen’s driving costs? Why 
chance uncertain car resale values? Hertz leasing provides 
brand-new Chevrolets or other fine cars, with no mileage 
restrictions ... freeing your capital for reinvestment. 


Hertz takes care of maintenance, licensing, fire, theft, 
and collision protection. We perform and pay for all re- 
pairs, towing, greasing, tire replacement, winterizing, State 
license plates. We replace destroyed cars, even help you 
dispose of your present cars. 


Hertz ends bookkeeping and administrative problems. 
With Hertz leasing, all your costs are budgetable in ad- 
vance. All the headaches and man-hours of administration 
and costing reduce to the writing of one monthly check. 


Hertz cars improve sales force relations, give greater 
incentive. New cars maintain company prestige and 
salesmen's morale, minimize accidents. Car ownership is 
no longer a job ‘‘must”’. Mileage squabbles are ended. 


Now you can lease Chevrolets 
(or other brand new fleet cars) 
from the Rent-A-Car people... 





Get complete 
information! 
Clip coupon, 
send for 
free booklet! 
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H. F. RYAN, VICE PRESIDENT 

THE HERTZ CORPORATION, 224 S. WABASH 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, DEPT. D-5 

Please send me your illustrated booklet, ‘Who Should 
Lease Cars... and Who Shouldn't.” 


Position 





Company______. 








Address_____. 


City & State 
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COLOR AUTHORITY, HOWARD KETCHAM, CREATOR OF THE NEW KEV-NOTER COLORS 


unemployment has remained high be- 
cause the recovery has been too slow, 
but professional, nonpolitical Govern- 
ment experts disagree. They argue 
that the hard core of the 1959 un- 
employment will be absorbed only 
gradually and won’t respond to a gen- 
eral pick-up in business activity— 
unless, of course, it’s a supercharged 
war boom of the sort that began with 
the Korean fighting. Many of the un- 
employed are semi-skilled workers 
who have been laid off by automobile, 
steel, and other metalworking plants. 
Automation has taken their jobs, and 
their former employers don't need 
them any more. These workers will be 
able to get new jobs only after re- 
training and, in many cases, after 
relocation. 


Work week cut fading 

Congress is showing no enthusiasm 
for an AFL-CIO recommendation 
that it cut the work week from 40 to 
35 hours. It’s a spread-the-work idea, 


and many legislators question the 
wisdom of putting a ceiling on the 
new Key- Noter Siti work week at a time when the United 
States is trying to expand its economy 


5 decorator colors. From Gray Advanced Design: The smartest way to dictate. Be- 
rahe? in the decor of today. Consult Yellow Pages under Audograph or Gray Audograph. 








in competition with the Soviet Union. 
A number of union leaders argue that 
the length of the work week ought to 
be left to collective bargaining. Some 
Say wages ought to go up before 
workers get more leisure. Others say 


) ° Y there ought to be more leisure, but 
Wf IGwotte Mott se liaiacrediie a 35-hour week isn’t the solution. 
United Steelworker president David 
J. McDonald has said he will ask the 
steel companies for a_ three-month 
sabbatical every five years. Other sug- 
gestions include a four-day week, 
longer vacations, more paid holidays. 








THe Texas Power & Licgur Company cordially 
invites Industry to make use of its staff of 
specialists—skilled and experienced in serving 


officers and executives of expanding industrial if 
Democrats’ hopes rising 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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corporations. Without obligation, your par- 
ticular location problem will be carefully and 
thoroughly analyzed by those having broad 
knowledge of industry and facts pertaining to 
manpower, materials, resources, finance and 
other important factors in Texas. Your inquiry 
will be held in strictest confidence. Address Mr. 
J. D. Eppright, Director, Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, Texas Power & Light Co., 


Dallas, ‘Texas. 





The in-fighting among the support- 
ers of Senate Democratic presidential 
aspirants is getting rougher by the 
day. It’s only recently that the Demo- 
crats have decided that their nomi- 
nation may be important. They had 
been inclined to think that the Repub- 
licans would take the White House 
again in 1960, since there is no Dem- 
ocratic candidate with a formidable 
national reputation. But the Demo- 
crats are becoming less sure that their 
appraisal is right. One consequence 
of the change in mood has been in- 
creasing pressure for social welfare 
legislation from members of the Sen- 
ate Democratic liberal bloc. They will 
save their heaviest cannonading for 
the 1960 pre-convention session. END 
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Helps you get 


fioures faster 


If your daily records require the 
tabulation of job tickets, time cards, 
sales slips, requisitions, checks, orders, 
certificates, coupons— you can get your 
totals faster and more accurately with 
a Tickometer. And at a considerable 
saving in time and work. 




















e A Tickometer counts eight times as fast 
as an experienced office worker can count 
by hand...at speeds from 400 to 1,000 
items a minute —handles anything from 
a ticket stub to a ledger sheet. It gives 
partial amounts or totals, can be set for a 
predetermined count. Doesn’t get tired, 
bored or careless, and is so accurate that 
banks use it to count currency! Has auto- 
matic feed, stops for damaged items, is 
easy to set and operate. 


e The Tickometer, with optional accesso- 
ries, also imprints, marks, codes; can sign 
and endorse checks; and can do consecu- 
tive numbering. 


e Even with occasional use, a Tickometer 
can show big savings in time and costs, 
free office people for more important work, 
bring extra convenience and efficiency to 
many departments. Can be bought or 
rented. 


e Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for 
a demonstration. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet aid actual case studies. 


o Pitney-Bowes 
> MMO CON NOM MON 


} 


PITNEY-BowEs. INC. 
1547 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free Tickometer booklet and case studies 


Counting & Imprinting Machine 
Made by the originator of the postage meter 
..- Offices in 121 cities in U. S. and Canada 


Name 





Address 
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Spread out is everything that’s organized inside his new Clutter-Proof Desk 


A ‘clean desk’ man shows all 





tors, letter files, card trays, 
forms shelves and work tools 
organizers . .. even an in- 
drawer wastebasket and an 
in-drawer telephone. 

Today with the high cost of 
Yes, all those things spread on the floor actually office workers and office space cutting net profits, 
have a specific place inside the new Shaw-Walker these time-saving, space-saving Shaw-Walker 
Clutter-Proof Desk. Clutter-Proof desks are really a must. 

And everything is organized for quick finding. See them at one of our 17 branches or 470 dealers. 
Desk top working space, a catch all on other desks, There are 58 beautiful color combinations. Or write 
is actually doubled with this desk. for our new 252-page Office Guide. Shaw-Walker, 

There are in-drawer letter baskets, work separa- Muskegon 21, Michigan. 


New desk a marvel of in-drawer organization. 
Clears desk top for freedom to work. 





1) Built Like o 


Skyscraper” 
? | x Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 21, Mich, Representatives Everywhere 
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Voice of Industry 





@ Automation and Employment 


@ A Lag in American Know-How? 
@ Free World Economic Needs 
@ The Piper Must Be Paid 





BEN P. SAX, chairman of the board, Ameri- 
can Buff Company 


Retraining Workers 


There is an immediate need for a 
complete and realistic evaluation of 
automation and its social and eco- 
nomic implications and for planned 
procedures based on this evaluation. 

The thinking of engineers, econo- 
mists, and sociologists must be gath- 
ered and correlated so that sensible 
and realistic planning can be accom- 
plished to alleviate the hardships to 
employees which may well attend an 
increase in the use of automatic pro- 
duction processes. This can be done 
by programs to retrain employees to 
function in new work areas. 

This should be a continuing study 
which would consider developments 
as they appear and correlate them 
with the over-all picture and which 
would anticipate changes in work- 
force. 

The framework for activating this 
study could be an automation founda- 
tion or institute sponsored by indus- 
try. In the meantime, individual com- 
panies can help by making studies of 
their own operations. Greater efforts 
should be made within each company 
to retrain workers displaced by auto- 
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mated processes. But the big job must 
be done on a broad base, for many 
of these workers will have to be ab- 
sorbed by other companies and in- 
dustries. 

Undoubtedly, new industries and 
services will take up the slack. How- 
ever, what we need now are direc- 
tional patterns of manpower demand 
to activate retraining incentive. 


From a speech before a Chicago meeting 
of foreign manufacturers. 





DR. D. H. EWING, vice president, research 
and engineering, Radio Corporation af 
America 


Unplanned Obsolescence 


Keeping our technical skills at a high 
enough level has become an increas- 
ingly difficult job with the great out- 
pouring of devices and systems— 
principally electronic—whose com- 
plexity is beyond the comprehension 
of the average citizen. The evidence 
would indicate that our supply of 
these skills has fallen behind the need 
for them. In our merchandising, we 
talk a lot these days about “planned 
obsolescence.” In the case of our 
know-how, we seem to be suffering 
from “unplanned obsolescence.” 








the Right 
Combination... 







“the CHALLENGER” 


| | a 


1500 Ib. capacity 


“the DRUM 
HANDLER” 


9B 9D ompiete 


1000 Ib. capacity 





Model 3062 —Battery operated 





“the TELESCOPIC 99” 


| 999" 
bs | complete 


1000 Ib. capacity 


Model 9972T —Battery operated 


MORE THAN 80 


BIG JOE MODELS 





Hydraulic Handling for 
EVERY Department 


BIG JOE 





=A 
Pw. ae Manufacturing Company 
SS Ralph Hines Road 

aa Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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How to get more 
working minutes per hour: 





WHEN WILL THE 
DALLAS JOB BE 
READY, JONES? 


There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ing time. Telephone lines are 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. Z-2 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 


at no cost or obligation: 


“Talk Lines’’—Case Name 


AT 4 O'CLOCK 
TODAY, SiR! 





kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 

Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


GHE 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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It is a major responsibility of all 
men and women with technical train- 
ing, from the mechanic to the theo- 
retical physicist, to restore the tradi- 
tion of know-how to this country. 

There remains an alarming gap be- 
tween those who work at the frontiers 
of science and the majority of the 
people who must make a success of 
the society that science is doing so 
much to shape. 

A peculiar importance attaches to- 
day to all those who can help by their 
knowledge and skill to bridge this 
gap. They have the opportunity to 
practice their technical skill to ad- 
vantage. But they also share the re- 
sponsibility of helping to spread more 
broadly a general recognition of what 
technology means to our continued 
prosperity and security. 

From a speech at commencement ceremo- 
nies at RCA Institutes. 


HARVEY WILLIAMS, president, Philco Inter- 


national Corp. 
A Plan for Private Aid 


During the past year there have been 
many evidences of increasing recog- 
nition that the United States, in con- 
cert with other industrialized nations 
of the free world, must find a new 
approach to overseas economic devel- 
opment. However, the solutions pro- 
posed so far do not seem to get to 
the root of the problem. 

The need of the moment is the des- 
ignation of individuals of international 
experience, sophistication, and vision 
—and, most important, from outside 
Government—who, acting as an exec- 
utive board, will examine the needs 
and requirements of areas economi- 
cally and politically strategic to the 
free world, who will appraise the 
availability of human and material 
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Both are FREE. You merely fill out this post- 
age paid reply card and drop in the mails. 
That's all there is to it. The FREE book gives 
you the exciting facts on the Amazing New 
Office Laminator—the Apeco Ply-On—show- 
ing hundreds of office applications. The 
Executive Identification Card—with your own [7] 
name—shows you exactly what laminating is 7 
and what it can mean to you in your own busi- 
ness. Fill out and send card today! You'll be 
glad you did. 


~e 


| Y_ ~ a = 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, iLL 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO 
Piy-On Division 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Evanston, illinois 





GET THIS NEW FREE BOOK PLUS 
EXECUTIVE IDENTIFICATION CARD 


This interesting book is filled with a wealth of 
valuable information for every business man. 
Shows why you need—and can use—the new 
Apeco Ply-On Laminator regardless of the size 
of your operation. Illustrates hundreds 

of applications plus additional time 

and money saving facts. You get this 

FREE book—PLUS— an Executive 

identification Card with your own 

name as a sample of Apeco 

Ply-On Laminating! You'll quickly 

see the unusual advantages 

found only in this vital new office 

machine! Send card today! 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. e 2100 W. Dempster St. « Evanston, Ill. 


SR _ —G. “Se, 4% 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. DR-59P 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. eee 


Please send me new free book on the Apeco 
Piy-On Laminator and as an actual sample of 
laminated material, an executive identification 


card which carries my own name 
Company 


Address 


Just Fill 
Out and 
DU einai ahaa ee » 
Mail 
Type of Business re Today! 


in Canada: APECO OF CANADA LTD. 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
in Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S. A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F 


ee 





PROTECT and BEAUTIFY 
PAPERS 


With Permanent 


PLASTIC FINISH 


Right In Your Own Office With 
the Revolutionary New 


Styled by 
€ Jones 


ee end Aupostates 
oo. ea nn ha The new Apeco Ply-On 
Color, Ue ao at Leming, ar Laminator—an entirely 
¢ FULLY AUTOMATIC y OY pringethions aneh, Adie 814% bea new office machine—pro- 
NOG ee ae ay tects, preserves and beau- 
LS b PCAara ny, - : : . : 
, WEA Se tifies any paper in a thin, 
2 Wisp SUE, tough, transparent film of 
CORNER OF nating P? tector, a A, 4 v Mk. Ss DuPont Mylar. Once through 
ANY DESK ad Smudge "OW logis! Peco P the machine makes papers 
any 4, forey, tamper-proof . . . guards them 
from becoming dog-eared or torn 
... no matter how roughly handled. 
In addition it adds beauty and bril- 
liance .. . prestige and impact that 
lasts forever. Grease marks, ink stains, 
finger smudges... all signs of wear just 
wipe away. The cost — mere pennies! 


© FITS ON THE 


Get This NEW FREE BOOK plus Executive Identification 
Card personalized With Your Own Name! 


This wonderful book uncovers a host of new ideas on how 
Apeco Ply-On Office Laminating can improve business pro- 
cedures. Shows countless ways it saves time and money in 
many office operations. It's ‘‘must’’ reading for every executive! 
With your FREE book you will also receive as a gift an execu- 
tive identification card, personalized with your own name as a 
sample of Apeco Ply-On daminating. Just fill in and mail the 
attached postcard today! 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush 
Your FREE Book and Identification Card To You! 


American Photocopy Equipment Company e« 2100 W. Dempster Street « Evanston, il. 





“The Document Group—a Deaton Design” 


Leopold gives you a warm reception 


First impressions are lasting ones. That's why so many leading 
business and professional men prefer the welcoming warmth of 
Leopold furniture—genuine black walnut. Whether it's for reception 
room, conference room or executive office, the friendly feeling of 
black walnut, fashioned by Leopold, inspires confidence. 


[t also shows your extreme good taste. 


For complete office planning, see your nearest dealer—listed on the facing page 


by 
a Leopolal of Burlington, Iowa 


f 
CRAFTED IN THE HEART OF THE BLACK WALNUT REGION 





resources, and then will originate and 
direct programs to meet the expect- 
ancies and aspirations of the peoples 
of such areas. 

Such an Overseas Development 
and Investment Board should be em- 
powered to coordinate the resources, 
knowledge, and competence of Amer- 
ican agriculture, labor, technology, 
management, and private industry with 
the resources of Government and its 
existing financial institutions. It 
should be empowered also to encour- 
age and arrange for the participation 
of other free nations in joint projects. 


From a speech before the Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference. 


CLOUD WAMPLER, chairman of the board, 


Carrier Corp. 
End of an Illusion 


Millions upon millions of our fellow 
citizens have come of voting age, in 
a land which is the world’s greatest 
citadel of personal freedom and ini- 
tiative, with an acceptance of the 
fantastic notion that it is_ perfectly 
wonderful if government will do more 
and more for them because someone 
else—heaven knows who!—will pay 





Dealers offering complete office planning 
Re LOH 06a 


of Burlington, Iowa 


ALA. Birmingham—Office Outfitters 
Zac Smith Stationery Co. 
Dothan— Hudson Office Supply Co 
Mobile—Waller Brothers, Inc. 


ARIZ. Phoenix—PBSW Sup. & Equip 
Tucson—-Howard & Stofft 


ARK. Little Rock—Parkin Prtg. & Stat 
Paragould—Trice Brothers, inc 


CALIF. <~ m—Anaheim Office Furn 
S 


up 
Bakersfield Valley Office Supply 
Fresno —Healey & Popovich 
Glendale—-Hopper's Offce Furniture 
Los Angeles —Pacific 
Sacramento—Capita! Offce Equip 
San Bernardino—-Stockwell & Binney 
San Diego— Austin Safe & Desk Co 
San Francisco—Beier & Gunderson 
San Jose—Kennedy Bus. Mach 
Santa Barbara—-Ebersole Off. Mach. 


COLO. Denver—W. H. Kistler Stat 


CONN. Hartford—Barney's of Hartford 
New Haven-—Joseph F. Yates, Inc. 


DELA. Wilmington— Matthews Bros 


FLA. Bradenton— Bradenton Off. Equip. 
Fort Lauderdale—Dean's 
Thompson Office Equip. Co 
Jacksonville — Equip. & Sup 
iami— Blank, 
Oriando- George "Stuart, Inc 
Pensacola—Pensacola Office Equip. 
Pompano Beach— Raymond H. Kohi 
Sarasota—Williams Co 
Tallahassee—Commercial Off. Sup 
West Palm Beach—Tucker & Johnson 


GA. Atlanta— Ball- a. 
Office Supply Com 
Savannah- Kennickell Prtg Co. 
Thomasville—The Book Store 


IDAHO Boise—Syms-York Co 


ILL. Chicago—Horder's, Inc 
Andersen, Riley & Sava 
Marshall Field & Co 
Monroe Furniture Co. 

Decatur—Haines & Essick Co 
Edwardsville—E. J. Shepherd 
Forest Park—Olsen’s Office Sup. 
Kankakee—-Byron Johnson 
Moline—Carlson Bros. Inc 
Peoria—-Business Equipment Co. 
Quincy—Dunlap Typewriter Co 
Rockford—-McFariand Office Equip. 
Springfield—Jefferson Stationers 
Zion— Burgess. Anderson & Tate 


IND. Ft. Wayne—Lewis & Christen 
O'Reilly Office Supply 
Indianapolis—Wm. B. Burford Prtg. 
South Bend— Business Systems 


1OWA Cedar Rapids—-Morris Sanford 
ompany 


Counci! Bluffs— Emarines 

Des Moines—-Storey-Kenworthy Co 
Dubuque—C. F. Cody Company 
Marshalltown— Marshall Off. Sup 
Mason City—Yelland & Hanes 
Muscatine—Leu Typewriter 
Newton—-Newton Office Supply Co 
Sioux City— Sioux City Stationery 
Spencer—Bergstrom Office Supply 
Waterloo—Latta's, Inc 


KAN. Hutchinson—Roberts 
Salina—Consolidated why ‘s Stat 
Topeka— Thacher, Inc 
Wichita— Bauman Office Equip. Co 


KY. Lexington— Transylvania Prtg 
Louisvilie O'Connor & Raque 


LA. Alexandria—Garrett Off. Sup. 


Baton Rouge Louisiana Off. Sup 
Crowley—Geo. W. Rollosson & Son 
Lafayette—Genera! Office Supply 
Lake Charles—Lake Charles Off. Sup 
Monroe— Standard Office Supply Co 
New Orieans—J. D. LeBlanc, Inc 
Shreveport—Castie Printing Co. 


ME. Bangor— Bangor Office Suppty 
Portiland—F. 0. Bailey Co., Inc 


MD. Baltimore— Baltimore Stationery Co. 


Modern Stationery Co. 
Salisbury—White & Leonard 


MASS. Boston—-Contract Sales, Inc 
u 


ran 
L. J. Peabody Office Furn. Co 

Framingham—H. M. Nichols & Co 

Worcester—Paliey Office Supply Co 


MICH. Battle Creek—Wellever Bus. Sys. 
Detroit—-). L. Hudson Co 
Kalamazoo -Dykema Office Supply 
Midland—The McKay Press 
Pontiac General Prtg. & Off. Sup 
Sault Ste. Marie—Sault News Prtg 


MINN. Duluth by say Goodspeed Co. 
Faribault-——The Beltz Co 
Minneapolis Miller Davis Co 
New Ulm-——Kemske Paper Co 
Owatonna- Journal. Chronicle 
Rochester— Whiting Stationers, Inc. 
St. Paul—-McClain & Hedman Co 


MISS. Greenville—Democrat Prtg 
Greenwood—Fisher Stationery Co 
Hattiesburg—Standard Off. Sup 
Jackson— Mississippi Stationery Co 


MO. Columbia—Centrai Office Equip 
Hannibal—Std. Printing Co 
Joplin—Joplin Printing Co 
Kansas City—Duff & Repp 
Poplar Biuff—-Popiar Biuff Printing 
St. Joseph—-Brown Transfer & Stor 
St. Louis—Lammert Furniture Co 
Sikeston—-Scott Office Equipment 
Springfield—Elkins-Swyers Co 


MONT. Billings—Gazette Printing 
Great Falls—Tribune Printing & Sup. 


NEB. Hastings—-Hastings Typewriter 
Lincoin—-Latsch Brothers 
Omaha—Orchard & Wilhelm Co 


N. J. Elizabeth—Business Furniture Inc 
Newark—-Max Blau & Sons 
Herbert L. Farkas Company 
Trenton—Paimer, Trout & Co 


N. M. Albuquerque—Strong’s Off. Supp. 


N_ Y. Buffalo—Hoelscher Stat 
Garden City—J. S. McHugh, Inc 
Mineola, L. |.—D. Waldner Co 
New York City—A. Blank Co 

Business Equipment Sales Co 

Clark & Gibby, Inc 

Commerce Desk Co 

Driver Desk Company 

Chas. J. Lane Company 

Metwood Office Equipment Corp. 

Pear! Desk Co 

Regan Office Furniture Co 

A. Pearson's Sons, Inc 
Niagara Falis--George H. Courter 
Olean— Standard Equipment Co 
Rochester —Heinrich-Seibold Stat. 
Syracuse—J. Hi isberg Safe Co 
Utica— Genesee Office Equip. Co 


N_C. Charlotte—Pound & Moore Co 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Off 
Greensboro— Kinney-Keesee Sup 
New Bern—-Owen G. Dunn Co 
Raleigh—-Capito! Printing Co 

Edwards & Broughton Co 


N. D. Bismarck—Gaffaney & Shipley 
Fargo—Gaffaney's Office Specialty 
Grand Forks—Gaffaney's Off. Spec 
Minot—Gaffaney’s Minot Stationery 
Wahpeton—Globe-Gazette Prtg. Co 


OHIO Akron—Summervilie’s 
Canton—Office Equipment Co 
Cincinnati—Globe Office Equipment 
Cleveland—Randolph Desk Co 
Columbus—f. J. Heer Printing Co 
Dayton—Archie Sherer Co 
Elyria—Lorain County Stationers 
Findlav—Evans Typewriter Co 
Toledo—Newell B. Newton Co 


OKLA. Ardmore—-Nationa! Off. & Bank 


u y 
Bartlesville —Bartlesvilie Stationery 
Lawton— Southwestern Stat. & Bank Sup 
Oklahoma City— House of Wren 
Ponca City—S'western Stat. & Bank 
Tulsa—-Scott-Rice Company 

Tulsa Stationery Co 

ORE. Eugene— Koke-Chapman 

Portland Kubli- Howell Co 


PA. Alientown—Roya!l H. Eckert 
Easton—-Stotz Office Equip Co 
Erie—Rider Office Equip & Sup 
Gettysburg—Gettysburg Furn 
Harrisburg—Cole & Company 
New Castie—Castile Stationery Co 
Norristown—D. M. Feldman, Inc 
Philadelphia—A. Pomerantz & Co 
Pittsburgh—General Office Equip 
York—H. G. Bancroft 


R. |. Providence—Providence Paper 


S. D. Rapid City-—Western Stationers 
Sioux Falls— Midwest Beach 

S.C. Columbia—A. Hines McWaters 

TENN. Chattanooga— Office Equip 
Memphis—S. C. Toof Company 
Nashville-—Hessey Prtg. & Stat 


TEX. Abilene—Abilene Prtg. & Sta 


Amarilio -S'western Stat. & Bank Supply 


Austin-—The Steck Company 
Beaumont—-E. Szafir & Son Co 
Corpus Christi—John H. Yochem Co 
Dalias—Ciarke & Courts 
Stewart Office Supply Co 
El Paso—Norion Brothers 
Fort Worth—-Stafford-Lowdon Co 
Houston—-Clarke & Courts 
Wilson Stationery Co 
The Baker Company 
The Baker Co 
San Antonio—Maverick-Ciarke Litho 
Tyier—-Hixson & Ellis 
Story-Wright Company 
Waco Hill Prtg. & Stationery Co 
Wichita Faills—-Buchanan Stationery 


UTAH Ogden —Weber Office Supply 
Salt Lake City—-Utah-Idaho Schi. Sup. 


WASH. Seattie--Bank & Off. Equip 
Tacoma Puget Sound Office Equip 


W.V. Charieston—-S. Spencer Moore 
Huntington—-Standard Prtg. & Pub 


WIS. Appieton— Sylvester & Nielsen 
Green Bay — Stuebe Binding & Prtg 
LaCrosse—Swartz Office Supply Co 
Madison—Frautschi's, tne 
Oshkosh—Scharpt's, Inc 
Sheboygan—Office Supply & Prtg 
Wausau Lippin Office Supply 


WYO. Casper — Prairie Publishing 
WASH., D. C.—Chas. G. Stott & Co 


CAN. Calgary, Alberta—North west Whole 
Furniture 
Vancouver — Brownlee Off. Outfit 








TEL-A-STORY so tves 


YOUR SALES PROBLEMS AT: 


@ Point of Purchase © Conventions 


the bills. And so, the apostles of econ- | 
© Sales Meetings 


omy in government have become the 

truly “forgotten men” of our times. 
But our folly is now catching up 

with us. It is hitting us in our pocket- 

books. And we'll have to do some- 

thing besides screaming to reverse the ey eee Se, Cee, 

, _ : es cluttered, costly floor space; 
trend. We’d better do some individual Of neat, compact bales produced by 


soul-searching. We’d better examine ee economical Consolidated sell your product using twelve 35mm or 

. ne " “~ balers. Rugged, all-steel, hydraulic presses; 2” x 2” square transparencies on a 156, 
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the simple fact that we are going to —a size and price for every need. Send opy changes automatically every six 
pay for what we ge et. If we want to 


seconds. Economical to own and 
for data. use. Ideal for any type product or service. 
pay less. we can't keep asking for Hydraulic specialists since 1909 
more. 
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or illustrated brochure and prices 
CONSOLIDATED 
BALING MACHINE COMPANY 
197 Sixth Street, 


GIVES 

YOUR PRODUCT 
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MOVING MESSAGE 
THAT SELLS 


CONSOLIDATED BALERS 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


The Ready Automatic Projector will 
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From a speech before the Carrier Cabinet, 
300 corporation executives. 


Davenport, lowa 
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Photo by Ken Kjoller, from the front page of the Daily Sentinel Tribune 


Dependable! 


HE ace drivers of Chicago Express are 
LL dedicated to the task of “completing 
their appointed rounds.” Ordinary traffic 
is at a standstill, but CXI tractor 612 plows 
through a flooded area in Bowling Green, 
Ohio, at midnight. 
Next time you’re shipping, let one of CXI’s 


modern fleet carry your freight—swiftly— 


TERMINALS « Akron ¢ Baltimore * Boston * Bound Brook * Chicago 
Indianapolis °¢ Kansas City °* NewYork °¢ £Philadelphia ¢ Providence 
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safely—and efficiently. You are assured 
of this kind of dependable service when 
you ship via CXI, between the East and 


Midwest. 


CHICAGO EXPRESS, Inc. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland « Elkhart ¢ Fort Wayne ¢ Hartford * Hoboken 


e St. Louis «© St. Paul © Schenectady ¢ Toledo °* _ Trenton 


DUNN'S REVIEW and Modern 








HOW MANY THINGS CAN YOU 





nt IN THIS PICTURE 
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Globe Lifts and Ramps are the right answers 
to every heavy lifting or loading operation 


Every one of the circled areas in the 
picture above is the right answer to a 
particular handling operation such as 
you will find in plants and warehouses 
everywhere. 


One of these lifts may fit into your 
picture. For example: 


(1) Globe Trans-O-Matic Dock 
Leveling Ramps can be installed 
at any planned or existing dock. 
They provide a smooth passage- 
way from the dock to the carrier 
—cutting loading or unloading 
time as much as 25% to 50%. 


(2) Globe Platform OiLIFTS can be 
used anywhere, indoors or out, to 
raise heavy loads from ground 
level to carrier with smooth oil- 








GLOBE 


iLIFTS 





PLANTS: DES MOINES © PHILADELPHIA ¢ LONG BEACH, CAL. 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 





hydraulic power. Platform sizes, 
lifting capacities, controls, etc., to 
meet every handling condition. 


Globe Electro-Loaders are cutting 
man-hours of heavy handling jobs 
as much as 80%. Require no 
ground excavation. Available as 
portable units. Shown in picture 
above as a means of leveling off 
a split-level plant floor. 


Globe Table Lift, a portable hy- 
draulic powered scissor-arm lift, 
or 


Globe Machine Feed Table, per- 
manent oil-hydraulic platform lift 
installation keeps stock pile al- 
ways level with machine bed for 
faster, more productive machine 
feeding with fewer fatigue-produc- 
ing motions. 


Globe Ramp Eliminator installed 
at split floor level saves waste 
space of long sloping inclines. 


Globe Bridge Lift short-cuts ve- 
hicular traffic over sunken rail- 
road spur tracks. 





INDUSTRIAL LIFTS AND RAMPS 


We will send you, free, a copy of the 
book “Case Studies in Modern Lifting” 
as well as detailed information and 
specifications on the Globe unit which 
applies to your needs. 


CHECK THE RIGH 
T 
ANSWER To YOUR 
Siail (ce): LOADING 
TPO spe, 
MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
DR-1008-MHE 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


East Mermaid Lane at Queen Street 
Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Have representative call to survey 
for practical applications. 

Send “Case Studies in Modern 
Lifting.” 

Send literature on: 

—______.1. Trans-O-Matic Ramps 

2. Platform OiLIFTS 

3. Electro-Loader 

4. Table Lift 

—___5. Machine Feed Tables 

6. Ramp Eliminator 

7. Bridge Lifts 
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CUSTOMERS 


“COOLING THEIR HEELS” 


ON THE PHONE? 








The ailment: Customers’ calls are stopped dead at 


the switchboard. It’s tied up with “inside” calls! 
The cure: Automatic Electric P-A-X, the dial inter- 
nal telephone system that speeds communication 
throughout your organization, and leaves your regu- 
lar switchboard free for outside calls. 

When you put a P-A-X phone on your desk, you've 
put money in your pocket! The P-A-X system handles 


all inside calls with lightning speed, so things get 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


NORTHLAKE, ILLINOIS 
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BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


done. Customers’ calls get prompt, intelligent serv- 
ice, too; P-A-X frees your operator to devote her 
full time and attention to outside and toll calls. This 
business telephone system improves both inside and 
outside service! 

If busy signals are bottlenecking your organization, 
investigate P-A-X today. Write Director, P-A-X 


Sales, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, North- 








lake, Illinois. 
It’s the SECOND 
Telephone that marks 
the efficient 





executive ! 
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You could dock the largest freighter at our new plant! 


Deep water frontage on Virginia’s busy Hampton Roads offers indus- 
= 7 . . y > 9 
trial advantages and living advantages in depth. You’re central to the IRGINIA Ss 


whole Atlantic Coast. A hundred ship lines link you with world ports. HAMPTON ROADS 
You enjoy superb, long-season boating, swimming, fishing. : 





Vepco serves this area with a generating capability of over 1,700,000 
kilowatts, due to exceed 2,000,000 kilowatts by 1961. And Vepco knows 
this area intimately. For confidential deep-water site-finding help, write 


or phone 





VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 
Serving the Top-of-the-South ...in Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina 
Clark P. Spellman, Mgr., Area Development, Electric Bldg., Richmond 9, Va., MI 9-1411 
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NOW! TWO CONVENIENT SIZES... 


Large Economy Model at $635,000 * Handy Personal Mode/ at 98¢ 


For the first time, you can now get the Fairchild F-27 — first American turbine- 
powered transport in service with airlines and corporations — in two (2) sizes. 
The Large Economy Model, priced to sell at only $635,000, gives you everything 
you’ve ever wanted in an airline or executive transport: 


800 m.p.h. speed... luxurious, roomy, stand-up cabin (40 seats for airlines, 
custom-designed flying office or cargo carrier for business) ... air conditioning 
... pressurization... rapid simultaneous loading of passengers, cargo... sleek, 
modern design... unsurpassed short-field capability ... operating economy... 
easy maintenance... propjet power. 

The Handy Personal Model F-27, superbly styled by master model-maker Revell 
from authentic Fairchild blueprints, is yours at a rock bottom 98 cents at your 
local model dealer. The Fairchild insigne or decals of a number of the 13 airlines 
that have purchased the F-27 are available. Or you may prefer to decorate with 
insignia of 20 large corporations that have ordered the F-27. 


Whether you choose the Handy Personal Model at 98 cents, the Large Economy 
Model for only $634,999.02 more, or both for $635,000.98, you’ve got the best 
buy in aircraft today. 


Penny for penny, dollar for dollar, the F-27 is your best investment as a profit 
making airliner, as an efficient, fast, far-ranging corporation transport. 


FAIRCHILD /:-2/ 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION ¢ HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





NATIONAL STEEL 
REPORTS ON 908 


The improvement in general business conditions in the last half of 
1958 resulted in the Company’s 1958 operations achieving an average 
rate of 66°, of capacity—about 5 percentage points above the 
average operations of the industry as a whole. Shipments of 3,249,000 
tons in 1958 compared with 3,961,000 tons in 1957. Current opera- 
tions are close to 100°; of our present increased capacity of 
7,000,000 tons per year. And the near term outlook is promising. 


Subsequent to the close of the year, the Company announced a long 
considered major program of expansion that is of overriding im- 
portance to everyone directly associated with National Steel, to the 
communities where our facilities are located and to users of steel 
and steel products throughout the nation. The program is this: 


A $300,000,000 EXPANSION 


Representing a most important step in the Company’s long-term 
development, this new $300 million program, which extends over a 
three-year period, covers these principal developments: 


New expansion at Weirton. The program calls for a further rounding 
out of the Weirton division’s facilities, increasing its capacity for the 
production of electrolytic tin plate, and increasing the production of 
cold rolled sheets and improving their processing. 


New Detroit-area expansion. Under the program, ingot capacity at 
Detroit will be increased from 3,700,000 to 4,200,000 tons per year, 
and a new 80-inch continuous hot strip mill will be installed. It will 
be the world’s fastest and most powerful. With this new “Mill of 
the Future’ we will have an elasticity of product specification both 
as to quality and quantity that will be outstanding in the industry. 
The additional capacity will enable us to provide for future growth 
in the Detroit area and at the same time supply initially the needs 
for hot rolled coils of the new finishing mills near Chicago. Require- 
ments of the new mills will help even out fluctuations that may occur 
in operations of the Detroit plant. 


New Northwestern Indiana plant. The third section of the program 
calls for the construction of a sheet and tin plate plant, to be oper- 
ated by our Midwest Steel division, in the Chicago area with an initial 
capacity in the order of 1,000,000 tons per year. National Steel has a 
growing list of customers with increasing requirements in the 
Chicago area which we can serve better from a fully modern plant 
there. Simultaneously we can release some of the existing capacity 
at Weirton to serve the increasing demands of customers who are 
better located for service from that operation. 


As Chairman George M. Humphrey and President Thomas E. 
Millsop have pointed out, the whole $300,000,000 expansion “‘is in 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


OWNING AND OPERATING— Great Lakes Steel Corporation «+ 


The Hanna Furnace Corporation + Hanna Iron Ore Company 


National Steel Products Company «+ 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THE FUTURE 


line with our policy of being outstandingly the best in the fields we 
are in and know so well.” 


CONTINUED GROWTH IN 1958 


New construction, new equipment. Contributing significantly to the 
overall growth of the Company in 1958, many important projects 
were completed, including: New sinter plants in operation at both 
Great Lakes and Weirton, resulting in an increase of more than 20°; 
in the productive capacity of our blast furnaces. The erection of a 
new building and installation of new slitting equipment and a new 
color coating line at the Terre Haute, Indiana, plant of Stran-Steel 
Corporation. The completion and operation of a fourth continuous 
galvanizing line at Weirton. And the establishment of a new Research 
and Development Department to conduct a permanent program on 
a corporation-wide basis. 


New products. Among those introduced in 1958: The new GLX-W 
line of columbium-treated steels that provide strength well above the 
highest levels of ordinary carbon steel—strength obtainable pre- 
viously only in alloy grades at greater cost. New types of zinc-coated 
steels with different surface characteristics and heavier coatings on 
one side than on the other. And steel buildings in factory-applied 
color—another National Steel first. 


National Steel’s performance in 1958 clearly indicates the Company’s 
ability to sustain its record of substantial continuing growth. And 
now, with the launching of our new expansion program, we are 
taking a bold step that opens whole new vistas of building further 
expansive strength into the Company as future opportunities 
are developed. 





1958: A SUMMARY 


1958 1957 


$539,957,294 $640,967 ,342 
45,518,884 


6.13 


Net sales 
35,827,414 
4.80 
182,223,804 


Net earnings 
Net earnings per share 


Total employment costs... . 198,589,029 





Total dividends paid 29,667 ,767 


A copy of our 1958 Annual Report 
will be sent upon request. 











CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Weirton Steel Company 
Midwest Steel Corporation 


Stran-Steel Corporation « 
National Mines Corporation « 
Enamelstrip Corporation 
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International Harvester’s new $2 


“ oer 


ni Eee 


,000,000 depot, located with 


the help of the Central, on a 7l-acre site in Columbus, Ohio 


‘*Suits us just fine!’’ says International Harvester 
of the site recommended by the Central 


Half the problem for site seekers is knowing 
where to look! That’s why the help of experts 
like the New York Central’s Plant Site Con- 
sultants can prove so valuable. 

Case in point: the International Harvester 
Company. They wanted to locate a new parts 
depot and sales office in Columbus, Ohio . 
got in touch with the Central. After going over 
their requirements, the Central was able to sug- 
gest a 7l-acre site which suited International 
Harvester “particularly well!” 

The Central's assistance didn’t stop there. It 
arranged for the purchase of additional prop- 


elevation and cross-section maps of the site... 
obtained the easements for storm drainage. 
Service like this is, of course, tailored to 
specific needs; but what the New York Central 
has done for International Harvester .. . and 
for scores of other companies—it can do for 
yours. Appraisals are carefully matched to 
your needs and market requirements. And are 
provided at no charge on a confidential basis. 
Your inquiries are invited. For more informa- 
tion, write to: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of 
Industrial Development, Department E, New 
York Central Railroad, 466 Lexington Avenue, 





Plant-Site Opportunities 
illustrated brochures available: 


. Albany-Troy-Schenectady 

. Ashtabula 

. Boston 

. Buffalo-Niagara 

. Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 

. Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

9. Elkhart 

. Gardenville, N.Y. 
Hudson River Valley 

. Indianapolis 
Lorain-Elyria-Sandusky 
New York City Area 
Rochester 

. St. Lawrence Seaway 
Syracuse 

. Utica 
Western Mass 

. Youngstown 
Industrial Parks in IIl., Ohio, 


erty ... lined up utility services .. . provided New York 17, New York. N.Y., Mass., and Mich 











Large or small, there’s a “‘Central’’ location on the modern 
; 11,000-mile rail network of the New York Central System that 
= onat meets your plant site requirements. 
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Take the mike... 


i 
pie oo oe 
AS ie 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine helps you 
break through your “time barrier’ to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and suddenly you'll 
realize that any other dictating method is now old- 
fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence .. . a communicator of instructions ...a 
conference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 
... and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon—“‘take the mike” at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


FREE TRYOUT!—Just fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 


Okay Edison, I'd like to take the mike of the all-new 
Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration. 


Name 


Title____ 


Organization 


Edison Voicewriter McGRAWE a aaa 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company, EDISON ) a 


West Orange, N.J. in Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont 
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New utlerib panels create the 


BOLD AND BLEAWUUPWE LOOK 


af, 
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jor Butler buildings 


Take a look at the new Butlerib panels being installed at the right. Notice the unique 
pattern. A combination of deep and shallow corrugations creates dramatic shadow 
lines...a new sculptured look. Butlerib gives industrial and commercial buildings a 
new, distinctive appearance. It is the new standard cover for Butler buildings—the 
fastest, lowest-cost way to build well. 

New Butlerib panels make the Butler system of building an even better, faster 
way to build well. Butler pre-engineering saves countless hours of routine engineering. 
Butler mass-production eliminates costly custom fabrication. Precision roll-formed, 
new Butlerib panels fit the Butler structural system to a “T’, permit fast, bolt-together 
assembly methods that save you weeks — even months — of costly construction time 
... put you in business and earning profits that much sooner. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and new Butlerib panels from your nearby 
Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financing, too. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or write directly to us for literature. 


*Patent Nos. D178605; D178659 


And the most weathertight cover 
ever offered as standard construction 


New Butlerib panels are not only 
beautiful, they’re extremely func- 
tional. The new corrugated pattern 
makes them the strongest, most rigid 
cover panels ever offered on Butler 
buildings. This means that there’s 
even less deflection under wind and 
snow loads. Joints stay tight and snug. 

Butlerib panels offer maximum pro- 
tection at lowest cost. Secured with 
modern self-clinching fasteners (see 
photo at right), Butlerib panels are 
installed quickly...economically. 
And they do not require the costly 
maintenance and repairs of tradi- 
tional construction. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportatioa, 
Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, 
Minn, « Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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(). WHAT COMPANY’S NAME is in 
more than 50 million homes, 
offices and factories 
across the country? 


A. TAKE A LOOK. It’s ours... 
right on the handle of 
the telephones we make for 
the Bell System. It’s our job to 
see that Bell telephone companies 


have what they need to 
give good service. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY (@).. OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 














ceramics 


Your Stake in the 
MATERIALS REVOLUTION 


MATERIALS PROBLEMS, the most 
crucial obstacles to technical progress, 
are being solved today on a scale and 
at a pace never before attained in in- 
dustry. 

America’s missile designers, seek- 


ing an alloy half as heavy yet twice 
as strong as steel, don’t need to be 
reminded of their stake in this virtual 


revolution in materials. But what 
about the great majority of manufac- 
turers, those who make less glamor- 
ous gear? The steady improvement of 
their fabrication processes and lines 
of products is rarely stifled by the lack 
of some essential material. How can 
they profit from today’s burgeoning 
variety and quantity of new materials? 

Manufacturers may wait until they 
are forced by customer demand or 
stiff competition to work with new 
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materials, or they may strive to get 
the jump on competition and antici- 
pate customer needs by making rapid 
and effective use of industry’s cornu- 
copia of materials. Although the latter 
course well may entail increased capi- 
tal investment and greater managerial 
skill, it is the only path to take in an 
era of expanding product lines (see 
DR&MI, January 1959, page 84) and 
rapid obsolescence. 

Unfortunately, according to lead- 
ing industrial observers, 90 per cent 
of American manufacturers maintain 
a defensive position towards new ma- 
terials: they have to be pushed into 
using them. This inertia, which limits 
profits and sales volume, prevails de- 
spite the fact that today it is easier 
than ever before to employ new mate- 
rials effectively. 
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atomic 
materials 





Producers of these materials offer a 
wealth of free technical information, 
testing, and even design facilities to 
any manufacturer or constructor who 
represents a substantial present or po- 
tential market. The comparatively 
new materials industries, like alumi- 
num, nickel, and plastics, have been 
offering such valuable free services for 
years in an effort to expand their mar- 
kets. But now the suppliers of tradi- 
tional materials are adopting similar 
tactics. 

The hazard in all this free technical 
service is that the small manufacturer 
is likely to use it as a crutch. Instead 
of determining on his own which ma- 
terial best suits his needs, he may rely 
too much on the judgment of the sup- 
plier who offers the best service. 

Although this technical service is 
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aluminum 








TAKING ADVANTAGE of free technical 
service, R. L. Terrill, left, vice president, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., learns about 
urethane coatings from Dr. M. E., Bailey at 
the Allied Chemical Research Laboratory. 





COSTS of materials can often be cut by 
new delivery methods. Here, a truck carry- 
ing two crucibles full of molten aluminum 
weighs in on its short haul between Rey- 
nolds Metals’ Lister Hill plant and Ford's 
new casting plant at Sheffield, Ala. 


TOXICITY of small beryllium particles ne- 
cessitates an enclosed system exhausted (at 
right) through filters during fabrication as 
shown here at Nuclear Metals, Inc., Con- 
cord, Mass. To roll beryllium into sheets, 
it must be sandwiched between two sheets 
of mild steel, which are peeled off after- 
ward. Beryllium represents an extreme ex- 
ample of the added costs of fabricating 
most new high-performance materials. 
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an important factor in the increasing 
tendency to switch from one mate- 
rial to another, there are many other 
significant reasons for the present flux 
in materials use: 

@ New ways of delivering materials 
which cut the user’s handling costs or 
enable the supplier to cut his price. 
An outstanding example is the new 
easily palletized interlocking ingot de- 
signed by Aluminium, Ltd. 

@ New fabrication techniques, such 
as spark machining, which reduce 
manufacturing costs of high-perform- 
ance but hard-to-work materials. (It 
is important to remember that mate- 
rials can either gain or lose strength 
and other valuable properties in fab- 
rication. For example, the compres- 
sive yield strength of some steels is 
tripled by explosive forming. ) 

e Recurring shortages, violent price 
fluctuations, and the danger of de- 
pendence on_ uncertain overseas 
sources force manufacturers to seek 
substitute materials. 

e Camouflaging of new materials to 
look like traditional ones in order to 
ease acceptance. 

e@ The continuous development of 
entirely new materials of wide appli- 
cability, such as plastics. 

@ The rapid advance of coating, lam- 
inating, and material-blending tech- 
nology, which has given many old ma- 
terials a new lease on life. 

e@ The trend away from the use of 
descriptive specifications and toward 
performance specs. As a result, a 
manufacturer has greater freedom to 
specify the most suitable material, 
rather than the traditional one, says 
D. J. McPherson of Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago. 

e A withering away of old prejudices 
against plastics in the metalworking 
industry. Although the big market for 
plastics will most likely always be in 
packaging, toys, and light consumer 
items, plastics are offering more and 
more competition to metals in heavy 
duty applications. 

e Greater willingness of municipal 
officials to change building and health 
codes to enable constructors and man- 
ufacturers to use the latest materials. 
For example, health authorities are 
now evaluating plastic pipe as a re- 
placement for stainless steel in milk- 
ing machines. 

@ The overwhelming demands of the 
space age and the huge outpouring of 
money in military R&D which are 
stimulating “quantum jumps” rather 
than routine progress in materials. 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern 


@ The increased availability of ma- 
terials. The automobile industry, once 
hesitant to specify aluminum because 
of comparatively low capacity, today 
uses 125,000 tons a year. 


Cost is the key 


But the major reason for changing 
materials is, and always will be, cost. 
Cost here is computed on the final 
fabricated form of the package, part, 
or equipment, and not on a pound- 
for-pound basis. However, even on 
the latter basis, it is possible to get 
some valuable clues to cost-cutting 
respecification. 

For instance, Deere & Company, 
Moline, Iil., has been substituting 
tough nodular (ductile) iron at 12.5 
to 13 cents a pound for cast steel cost- 
ing 25 cents a pound in some parts 
on the company’s line of agricultural 
and construction equipment. The pay- 
off on thousands of tons of heavy 
parts can be substantial. 

Another good example of a cost- 
cutting respecification, to which initial 
material costs gave no clue, comes 
from Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. Aluminum doors first were used 
in FMC’s big utensil-washing ma- 
chines, but detergents and food parti- 
cles soon began to corrode the doors 
so that they stuck in their tracks. 
FMC was plagued with service calls 
and complaints. Designers then speci- 
fied wide Campco nylon for the doors. 
Not only were costly service calls 
eliminated, but the new doors cost 
only one-fifth as much in the final fab- 





Cracking New Markets 


with New Materials 


A change in material specifications 
has enabled makers of one major ap- 
pliance, electric stoves, to capture 41 
per cent of the annual stove market 
of 3,235,000 units. 

Twenty-five years ago the electric 
stove was a rarity in American 
homes. Housewives found cooking 
by electricity unbearably slow be- 
cause pots and pans could not rest 
directly on the fragile heating coil. 

Then someone got the idea of en- 
casing the coil in a strong metal and 
packing it with a compound that was 
an electric insulator as well as a good 
heat conductor. After various experi- 
ments, crushed magnesium oxide was 
selected as the insulator, and the 
unit was wrapped in a nickel-based 
alloy which retains its strength even 
at red heat. The new design was 
called the “Calrod.” 











Industry 





ricated form, although molding nylon 
costs five times as much, pound-for- 
pound, as aluminum. 

The tremendous cost-cutting and 
market-cracking advantages of sophis- 
ticated materials selection has caused 
leading industrial companies to set up 
programs for putting as many of the 


new materials as are applicable to 
work in their plants or products. Un- 
der these programs, information on 
new materials and new cost-cutting 
fabrication techniques for established 
materials is collected. All materials in 
use are periodically surveyed to con- 
sider, in the manner of “value analy- 


, 


sis,” worthwhile substitutions and 
standardization. Such a program cre- 
ates, according to Frank L. LaQue, 
vice president for research and devel- 
opment of International Nickel, “a 
healthy atmosphere of dissatisfaction 
with present materials.” 

continued on next page 





A Management 
Look Ahead 


LIGHTNESS: The increasing use of lighter materials such as 
aluminum, magnesium, beryllium, plastics, honeycomb and 
sandwich construction, and foamed materials is inevitable. 
Military uses, of course, demand this quality, but commercial 
equipment and products also can gain many economic bene- 
fits from lightness. 

Inside the factory, lighter raw materials require less man- 
power and less horsepower. Transportation costs, up to a 
point, are cut by lightness. If enough weight can be removed, 
air freight becomes practicable. 

But the major reason for seeking lightness is the consum- 
er’s great bias in favor of “portability.” Even if lighter mate- 
rials don’t make an appliance really portable, every pound 
taken off attracts more customers. 


STRENGTH: Another way to achieve lightness is to make the 
material stronger so that less of it is needed. The best exam- 
ples here are the new “Tl” or “high strength” structural 
steels. Supporting structures for capital equipment can be 
lighter and cheaper because this steel is substantially stronger 
than low-carbon steel, and sells at only a moderate premium 
price. Metallurgists confidently predict that strengths of most 
metals will be doubled in about 25 years. 


TEMPERATURE: The upper service limits of materials will con- 
tinue to rise. For example, some experimental metallo-or- 
ganic plastics have a service temperature of 900° F—a truly 
incredible leap over the previous high of 500° F. As chemists 
learn more and more about replacing the carbon atoms in 
plastic molecules with metal atoms, the service temperature 
of plastics will go up and up. (High-temperature performance 
has been covered in greater detail in an earlier DR&MI arti- 
cle, “Operation High Temperature,” October 1958, page 38.) 


COMBINATIONS: As researchers probe deeper into the nature 
of adhesion, industry will find out how to stick things to- 
gether better and more cheaply. Not only will present lami- 
nated (see DR&MI, April 1959, page 103) or combined 
materials be improved as a result, but hitherto impossible 
combinations will become practicable. Lamination advances 
will make glass a major structural material in vehicles. 

One combination that is attracting wide attention consists 
of metal-coated ceramic fibers compressed together to pro- 
duce parts with the high impact strength of metals and the 
temperature resistance of ceramics. 

CRYSTAL RESEARCH: Widespread research into the structure 
of crystals will pay off in greater strength and corrosion re- 
sistance in present metals and ceramics. Researchers are hop- 
ing to produce ductile ceramics and already have bent small 
crystals of fused magnesium oxide without shattering. 

HIGH-PRESSURE RESEARCH: Research at unimaginable pres- 
sures of millions of pounds per square inch—combined with 
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Here is a glimpse, based on extensive research and inter- 
views with experts, of foreseeable trends in materials 
technology and their effects on products. 


high temperatures—has already created one valuable com- 
mercial product, synthetic diamonds, and one new material, 
borazon. Continued efforts should lead to other new mate- 
rials or stable forms of materials, such as metallic gases. 
What wonderful properties these dense new forms of mate- 
rials may exhibit cannot be predicted, but some researchers 
are willing to go out on a limb and suggest that gases in 
dense form could solve many fueling problems. 


PLASTICS: In the past ten years, plastics production rose from 
1.2 billion pounds a year to 4.5 billion pounds. The next 
decade will see an even more incredible rate of increased 
plastics production. 

Copolymerization and nuclear radiation techniques will 
enable researchers to “design” plastics exactly to customer 
specifications. The result will be an overwhelming number 
of different plastics, making the technical man’s job increas- 
ingly difficult. Design engineers will have to rely on com- 
puters to help them pick out the best material for a particu- 
lar application. 

One factor that has hindered the use of plastics in build- 
ing is their questionable durability. How can anyone tell if 
a plastic will last the twenty to 40 years required by the con- 
struction industry if the plastic was invented only five years 
ago? One answer is more accurate accelerated life tests. But 
the durability factor also is being affected by the growth of 
modular construction—a building technique which allows for 
the easy addition of extra space as it is needed and the con- 
traction of space when it is no longer required. Plastics have 
the obvious advantage of light weight in any such expansion- 
contraction system, and durability becomes less important. 


AVAILABILITY: As industry’s appetite for materials grows, and 
the more easily tapped raw materials sources are exhausted, 
suppliers will have to search for new sources in remote areas 
like Antarctica. Finally, they will be forced to mine the 
ocean’s bottom. In a sense, undersea mining is already a 
reality: oil producers have been able to tap the ocean’s floor 
more than 63 miles off-shore. 


PRICES: Since cost is far and away the most important crite- 
rion in picking a material, price trends must be evaluated. 
In general, the prices of traditional, long-established mate- 
rials will continue to rise as labor costs go up. New materials 
or new forms of old materials are generally introduced at a 
higher price to cover heavy development costs. Therefore, 
they offer the greatest opportunity for price decreases as de- 
mand stimulates volume production. For example, Du Pont’s 
Mylar, introduced in 1951 at $3 a pound, is now $1.80. 
As the materials larder converts from staples to a stagger- 
ing number of special alloys and formulations, copolymers, 
laminates, and foamed substances, the natural effect will be 
higher prices—all the more reason for picking wisely. 
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To launch such a program, a fact 
sheet is prepared on every material 
now purchased. Questions to be an- 
swered include: When and why was it 
originally specified? Has the design of 
the part or its function changed sig- 
nificantly? What materials do com- 
petitors specify in the same situation? 
What other materials are available 
with similar properties? Have fabri- 
cation procedures changed much in 
this field? What customer complaints 
have been received about this prod- 
uct? Has the price changed much 
since the original specification? 


Customer-supplier teamwork 

[hese alert companies often call on 
suppliers for advice or to request that 
new varieties be developed for their 
special uses. They also consult other 
free sources of information such as 
the Defense Metals Information Cen- 
ter, Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus I, Ohio (see page 103, April 
1959, DR&MI). 

Despite all the technical service 
they offer, materials suppliers still 
need the orientation they get from 
customers. According to Dr. V. V. 
Lindgren of American Cyanamid, ma- 
terials suppliers should be brought 
into a product or process develop- 
ment project as early as_ possible. 
Company secrets are safe, Dr. Lind- 


gren asserts, because materials sup- 
pliers know they must keep their lips 
buttoned or lose their customers. 

Where materials suppliers can't 
meet specifications, a few dozen large 
manufacturers have set up their own 
materials development and production 
facilities and even have gone into 
profitable competition with suppliers. 
Westinghouse, for example, has done 
this with notable success in turbine 
alloys and magnetic materials. 

These measures have produced 
some startling savings, but even if 
no immediate improvements result, 
companies which have tried such pro- 
grams say there has been increased 
awareness of the profit-making possi- 
bilities in switching materials. 


Needed: materials specialists 


Some personnel changes also have 
resulted from the materials programs. 
One very fast and comparatively in- 
expensive way to sharpen the materi- 
als orientation of a metalworking 
company is by hiring engineers with 
heavy experience in the aircraft and 
missiles industries, says John L. Ever- 
hart, technical editor of Materials in 
Design Engineering. These engineers, 
familiar with new fabrication tech- 
niques and materials, aren't biased in 
favor of older materials. 

Some companies, like Minnesota 





How New Technology Changes Materials Picture 
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THIS JET is hotter than the sun's surface. 
Stainless steel, fed from the rieht into the 
flame in the form of wire, is coated on alu- 
minum. This new Linde Plasma Arc Torch 
can also be used to build up useful shapes 
from powders of hard-to-work refractory 
metals such as tunesten and tantalum. 


NEW processing advances can give new 
economic life to familiar materials such 
as wood, Here, Kalman L. Pell of the In- 
dustrial Research Division, Washington 
State College, checks on a new fast-lami- 
nating machine that turns out weatherproof 
beams in only minutes instead of days. 


Mining & Manufacturing, hire or train 
materials specialists for their product 
or process design teams. They also 
keep track of the enormous outpour- 
ing of information on new materials. 
More and more large companies 
are staffing their R&D laboratories 
with physicists who have experience 
in solid-state physics. This is the sci- 
ence from which the new metals and 
ceramics of the future will evolve. 


Spending money to save money 


Considerable money and_ effort 
must be expended, however, to realize 
the cost-cutting and product-improv- 
ing benefits of new materials. AIl- 
though they often cut production 
costs, some require added investment 
in production facilities. For example, 
titanium must be welded in an inert 
gas atmosphere to exclude undesir- 
able hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 

New demands also are placed on 
purchasing, engineering, testing, and 
quality control. Although expert 
knowledge in materials often can lead 
to cost-cutting standardization on one 
material instead of two or more, the 
general effect of new materials is to 
increase stock inventory. For exam- 
ple, the first plastic, celluloid—which 
was invented 91 years ago—has not 
been pushed out by the 27 other lat- 
ter-day families of plastics. 

‘“‘Make-or-buy” policies often are 
affected by the specification of new 
materials. In many instances it’s 
cheaper to subcontract fabrication of 
a part in some new material, at least 
until the material has definitely proved 
itself. “Subbing” of complex zinc die 
castings is a good example. 

Sometimes the repercussions of a 
material respecification are  wide- 
spread and unpredictable. For exam- 
ple, fabricating some of the new high- 
performance metals often calls for re- 
design of cutting tools. 

Evolutionary innovation in mate- 
rials is assuming the nature of a con- 
tinuous revolution. Profit-making op- 
portunities for cutting production or 
maintenance costs, or for product re- 
design, improvement, and _ restyling 
through use of these new materials 
grow more numerous each year be- 
cause they supplement, but do not 
supplant older materials. [To manage- 
ments intent on building profits, no 
material is sacred. These companies 
are constantly jolting their technical 
departments into taking advantage of 
the full range of old and new mate- 
rials. —MELVIN MANDELL 
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small business being stifled by the corporate giants? 


REPORT NO. 12 


AMERICA’S FIRST—and for a long 
time, only—million-dollar corporation 
flopped five years after its incorpora- 
tion. Now little more than a footnote 
curiosity in business history, the 1791 
Society for Useful Manufactures was 
based on some ideas that time, tech- 
nology, and professional management 
have since proved sound and work- 
able. So workable, in fact, that today 
the DUN & BRADSTREET Million Dol- 
lar Directory lists some 21,000 such 
concerns, thriving in a total business 
population of about 4.3 million enter- 
prises. 

But the conspicuous success and 
growth of big companies have created 
new problems and raised some serious 
questions about size and its implica- 
tions. Can small business prosper 
among the corporate giants? Is big- 
ness destructive? Should legal limits 
be set on size—or on the share of 
the market any one company should 
be permitted to control? Should the 
Government actively restrain or break 
up the biggest companies and offer a 
helping hand to small business? 

To get business’s own answers to 
these key questions of size and sur- 
vival, DR&MI surveyed two groups of 
industrial company presidents—104 
heads of companies averaging $205 
million in annual net sales, and 121] 
heads of companies averaging $2.3 
million in annual net sales. The larger 
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Here’s important evidence on this question, straight from 
the presidents of 104 big and 121 smaller industrial 
companies participating in a new DR&MI survey. 


SUCCESS FORMULA .. 


TOUGH BUT HEALTHY . 


RIGHT TO GROW . 


GROWTH TARGETS... 


BIGGEST THR 


companies are all regular participants 
in the Presidents’ Panel. They em- 


ploy up to 120,000 people and aver- 


age more than 11,000 employees 
apiece. The smaller sample was se- 
lected on a scientific random basis 
from companies, primarily industrial, 
employing from 75 to 150 people. 
Big and small business—the re- 
sponses of the 225 presidents in this 
double-barreled survey indicate—are 
not by any means at each other’s 
throats. They share similar growth 
ambitions, management headaches, 
and a willingness to live and let live. 


Money plus planning. Here’s where small 





companies falter. 


That’s the little fellow’s verdict on big 
business competition. 


Few small companies favor shackling big 
concerns by legal limits on size. 


For large industrials, 46 per cent more 
sales by 1964; for small, 69 per cent. 


Large and small agree: it’s the heavy hand 
of Uncle Sam. 


Smaller business wants unlimited op- 
portunity to grow, and it thinks its 
big competitors should enjoy the same 
right. As a rule, small business re- 
gards the biggest company in its own 
industry as a constructive factor, pro- 
viding technological guidance and 
often broadening the whole market 
for all. 

Obviously, big business has the 
edge in growth capacity. It has un- 
questioned advantages in mass pro- 
duction at lower unit cost, establish- 
ing price patterns, research, capital 
resources, and management time and 
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talent needed for long-range planning. 

In some respects, this last advan- 
tage may be a crucial one. Findings of 
this and other DR&MI surveys strong- 
ly suggest that planning has a lot to 
do with successful company growth, 
and—as every company that does it 
knows—formal long-range planning 
takes time and top executive man- 
power. One of top management's most 
common complaints is that current 
operating problems absorb manage- 
ment energies that should be spent on 
planning. Smaller companies, no 
doubt, feel such pressures more in- 
tensely. But many are jeopardizing 
their own growth prospects by failing 
to give enough organized attention to 
the future. 





No blueprint for growth 

No long-range planning (beyond 
the minimum annual budget) is done 
by 42 per cent of the smaller indus- 
trial companies in the DR&MLI sur- 
vey, aS against a mere I|1 per cent of 
the larger. And only 25 per cent of 
the smaller companies, compared to 
59 per cent of the larger, make formal 
five-year plans—the generally ac- 
cepted minimum for sound long-range 
planning. Yet 93 per cent of the 
smaller companies want to be bigger 
five years from now than they are to- 
day. And they actually expect to in- 
crease sales 69 per cent over the next 
five years. 

Well-laid plans are no guarantee of 
company success in the far future, but 
they do measure the risks of alternate 
possible courses of action, and they 


HOW FAR AHEAD IS LONG-RANGE PLANNING DONE? 


Percent of 
LARGER 
INDUSTRIALS 
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Percent of 
SMALLER 
INDUSTRIALS 


— 





NO 
LONG-RANGE 
PLANS 





usually tend to exert a_ steadying 
effect on the company in all kinds of 
economic weather. Faster technologi- 
cal change, and the tougher competi- 
tion it produces in innovation and 
product improvement, puts a high 
premium today on sound planning. 
And the time lag between initial re- 
search and product application itself 
forces management to plan further 
and more carefully ahead. 


What stunts their growth? 

There are some real limits for most 
business concerns on how much they 
can grow, although a sizable minority 
of the surveyed presidents—43 per 
cent of the big company men and 16 
per cent of the smaller—see none for 
their Own companies. 





f ‘ 
About the Survey 
In this survey on corporate size, DR&MI asked for facts and opinions from 
the presidents of two groups of primarily industrial companies. One hun- 
dred and four companies participating in the Presidents’ Panel comprise the 
larger industrial group. A random sample of 121 smaller companies, with 75 
to 150 employees, comprise the second survey group. On the average, the 
larger industrials are about 100 times as big as the smaller industrials. 
Here’s how the two groups compare in other respects: 
Typical Typical 
large company smaller company 
Annual net sales............ $205,000,000 $2,310,000 
his we vse hbeeekee de 5.2% 4.2% 
Annual R&D outlay.......... $ 3,500,000 $ 52,500 
Y%, of R&D outlay to sales..... 1.7% 2.3% 
Number of U.S. plants........ 18 1 
Number of stockholders....... 16,250 25 
\. A 
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The most serious roadblock to 
growth, say 28 per cent of the small 
industrial presidents, is lack of money. 
In fact, financing—long-term loans, 
equity capital, and working capital— 
is seen as the No. | growth obstacle. 
There is a general conviction among 
the smaller companies that a dollar 
shortage, as they describe it, explains 
most of their other deficiencies—in- 
adequate or nonexistent research and 
development, obsolete facilities, lack 
of management talent. 

Lack of management talent is it- 
self a growth problem, though not one 
unique to the smaller industrial com- 
pany. About one in ten companies of 
both survey groups mentions it. Im- 
agination, vision, and management’s 
ability to absorb new problems are 
apparently in short supply for all com- 
panies, regardless of size. 

Available market is another growth 
inhibitor, in the eyes of 23 per cent 
of the big companies and 21 per cent 
of the smaller ones. Both groups feel 
the pressure to diversify or create new 
products to widen the potential in 
static or saturated markets, or to 
create new ones. Another common 
complaint from all companies: high 
taxes and creeping inflation, both eat- 
ing into the company’s re-investment 
dollar. And there are growing com- 
plaints about the price competition 
from imports. 

These are the major problems that 
loom ahead on the growth horizon. 
But there are a few minor differences 
of viewpoint between the big and 
small companies on other problems 
that could severely limit growth. The 
big companies naturally feel they may 
be handicapped by increasing anti- 
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HOW LARGE WILL THEY 
BY 1964? 

















Percent of LARGER INDUSTRIALS 


trust activity. And some foresee, far 
ahead, depletion of present raw ma- 
terials resources. 

A few smaller companies say their 
future growth may be stifled chiefly 
by inefficient or poor-caliber sales 
staffs and inadequate distribution sys- 
tems and methods. And a substantial 
minority of the small companies say 
high transportation costs will severely 
slow down their growth. 


How to coexist profitably 


Competitive pressures from big 
business are certainly a growth deter- 
rent for many small companies—but 
far from a fatal one. Three-fourths of 
the smaller companies ascribe specific 
competitive pressures to big business, 
but feel they can live with these and 
exploit their own unique abilities to 
combat them. The other quarter of 
the group denies that big business is 
its chief competition. Two typical 
comments from this latter group are: 
“Big business is our customer, not 
our competition” and “We have more 
competition from small businesses 
than from big busi- 
ness.” 

Chief amgng 
big-business competi- 
tive pressures that do 
trouble small compa- BE 
nies is pricing, along 
with reciprocity and 
related practices. One 
smaller company had 
been so badly pinched 
by price competition 
that it went to court. 
But the great majority 
meet competition by 
exploiting the small 
company’s traditional 
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. SRT 


Percent of LARGER INDUSTRIALS 


SMALLER INDUSTRIALS 


strength: specialization. Two com- 
ments epitomize this strategy: “We 
try to concentrate on short runs and 
business not profitable to others” and 
“We specialize in chink-and-cranny 
business which big businesses find 
difficult to handle efficiently.” This, 
say the small companies, also helps 
meet the frequently mentioned com- 
petitive threat of big business’s lower 
mass-production costs. 

Among the most difficult competi- 
tive threats to meet, say the smaller 
company presidents, is big business’s 
better distribution and national pro- 
motion. Two companies have found a 
solution to this problem by joining 
with four or five other companies in 
a joint selling and promotion com- 
pany for national advertising and dis- 
tribution. 

Among other tough competitive 
problems mentioned by the smaller 
concerns are full-line product compe- 
tition, imitation of successful prod- 
ucts created by the smaller company, 
labor-cost patterns beyond small busi- 
ness’s Capacity to pay, old-line pres- 


the SHOULD 


LEGAL LIMITS 


ON 


COMPANY 


SIZ! 


SMALLER INDUSTRIALS 


tige, and vast research facilities that 
the smaller company simply can't 
afford. To some of these competitive 
pressures there is no direct answer. 
But personal service to the customer, 
like product specialization, is one area 
where the smaller business believes it 
can excel. 


Is big business destructive? 

The common assumption that big- 
ness endangers the survival and 
growth of the smaller company is 
not shared by most of the smaller- 
company presidents answering the 
DR&MI survey. Seventy-five per cent 
of them explicitly say that the leading 
company in their industry is “a con- 
structive factor.” Of the remainder, 
20 per cent call its influence destruc- 
tive, and the remaining 5 per cent 
shrug off the question with comments 
like “Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other—the same as most companies.” 

Those who consider the leading 
company in their industry a destruc- 
tive factor put the blame mainly on 
unfair pricing. Several companies 
mention that the recession intensified 
price warfare. Some presidents call 
the big companies destructive when 
combination deals or control of raw 
material sources gives them the com- 
petitive edge, or when the big com- 
pany occasionally floods the market 
with an inferior mass-produced prod- 
uct and disrupts normal sales chan- 
nels. 

But these views are outweighed 
more than three to one by those who 
believe that the leading company in 
their industry is a constructive in- 
fluence, usually on four counts: “real- 
istic’’ pricing practices, product qual- 
ity, technological leadership (and 
sometimes direct help to the smaller 
company), and effective advertising 
and promotion. There is a widespread 
conviction among the 
small concerns that 
“any good product 
helps the whole indus- 
try.” National adver- 
tising, many smaller 
companies say, ex- 
pands the market for 
every supplier —espe- 
cially when, as one 
man wryly suggests, 
“possible monopoly 
charges cause big com- 
panies to limit their 
percentage of the mar- 
ket.” 
continued on page 68 
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When Should You 
Make It Yourself? 





ROY CHAPIN, JR., Executive Vice President 


American Motors Corp. 


Few companies can afford to decide vital make-or-buy decisions on 
the kasis of cost-comparison formulas alone. Long-term company 


goals are involved, too. Here’s a rundown on the practical, yet far- 
sighted, approach that has been evolved by American Motors. 


THE do-it-yourself fever is infecting 
industry’s front office. Let a supplier 
fumble, and someone is likely to 
sharpen a pencil on a make-or-buy 
cost analysis in hopes of proving that 
“anything they can make, we can 
make cheaper.” 

The maturity of our economy en- 
courages this pardonable pride. Some 
companies, and indeed whole indus- 
tries, believe they are pushing the lim- 
its of the market or their share of it. 
Instead of finding new things to sell 
their customers, they are tempted to 
expand backward into the business 
of their suppliers. 

The well-publicized squeeze on the 
budget which makes do-it-yourself at- 
tractive to fixed-income families has 
its counterpart in the many industries 
whose costs are rising faster than they 
can raise prices. Rising sales volume 
at lower unit profit can turn a manu- 
facturer’s fancy to the opportunities 
in the respectable volume of parts and 
components he finds himself buying. 

A change of the economic wind 
could easily reverse this trend and 
send manufacturers looking for sup- 
pliers to take on production head- 
aches. 
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No single approach to the problem 
is, of course, “right” for all industries, 
for all companies in a single industry, 
or for any one company with regard 
to all items or even a single item at 
all stages of its growth. The make-or- 
buy decision is essentially complex 
because it is so “iffy,” but it can be 
dangerously over-simplified if it is in- 
fluenced by the attitude of the execu- 
tive in the cartoon who disposes of a 
“fresh” subordinate by _ shouting: 
‘“There’s no reason for it, I tell you! 
It’s a policy!” 


The “either-or” decisions 


Every manufacturer chooses to buy 
some things which go into his product 
and to make others. Whether exam- 
ined or not, some segment of his re- 
quirements could almost always be 
handled either way. Tradition, histori- 
cal accident, and “‘policy” often limit 
the either-or category. Among the 
many reasons why the telephone com- 
pany makes its own telephone sets is 
its status as a natural monopoly. Pat- 
ent positions contribute to the high 
proportion of components bought by 
radio makers. 

Automobile makers, whom I know 
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best, differ widely in make-or-buy pol- 
icy. One reason, of course, is the great 
number and high complexity of the 
components which go into an auto- 
mobile. A cyclical up-and-down mar- 
ket for their product has forced the in- 
dustry to relative sophistication in 
forecasting requirements, and rugged 
competition has sharpened its cost 
calculations. 


Buying habits of car makers 


Normally, however, automobile 
makers neither produce their own 
standard parts (nuts and bolts) nor 
run make-or-buy cost analyses on 
these common items. The strenuous 
competition of the hundreds of sup- 
pliers of these staples guarantees that 
the price will be right. Most car manu- 
facturers buy some proprietary items, 
such as instruments, radiators, car- 
buretors, and so on, which require 
special manufacturing facilities and 
skills. No car maker now is manufac- 
turing its own tires or upholstery 
cloth, although some have at various 
times invaded other industries. The 
Ford Motor Company, for instance, 
at one time had a tire plant and now 
manufactures glass and steel. 

All of today’s car manufacturers 
make the major parts characteristic 
of their models. It is interesting that 
none of the many enterprises which 
have tried to make automobiles by 
merely assembling purchased com- 
ponents has survived. At American 
Motors Corp., we make our own 
bodies, engines, axles, and suspension 
systems. We would not want to buy 
major components like these even if 
they could be made by a supplier. 


Making the profit test 


The factors which go into any 
make-or-buy decision may be finan- 
cial, strategic, or operational. They 
may be long-term or short-term. They 
may even be political, in the sense that 
concentration of econogic power in- 
volves issues of public or national 
policy. But every factor must be con- 
sidered in terms of its direct or indi- 
rect influence on future profits and 
future return on the company’s invest- 
ment. 

The cost comparison is easier to 
make when the component under 
study can be made with existing fa- 
cilities. In the automobile industry, 
and in appliances too, a percentage of 
components in this class may be 
bought regularly simply to keep a 
continuing check on comparative 
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costs to evaluate “make” decisions. 

If the part is a simple one—for 
example, a bracket—the make-cost 
analysis can be run out by one man 
in an afternoon, and blueprints sent 
out for bids can be returned with a 
firm buy quotation in a week or less. 
The complete costing of an axle, on 
the other hand, might take weeks. 

A buy-cost analysis that is really 
fair can be a complicated job, espe- 
cially if you attempt to put a figure 
on many of the marginal factors that 
go into it. If you are planning to make 
a high-value component formerly 
bought outside, it is worth consider- 
ing the impact on overhead and mak- 
ing allowance for it. On the other 
hand, many of the factors that may 
go into an elaborate accounting analy- 
sis are too small to make much differ- 
ence, and the very complexity of the 
calculations can give a false sense of 
security. Frequently, the most impor- 
tant variable is the least subject to 
measurement. 


Figuring the cost 

In our compact organization, we 
prefer to keep the figure work simple 
and rely on the manufacturing experi- 
ence and judgment of men in our 
company who have spent their lives 
making automobiles and appliances. 


a higher price than we could have 
made them. As it turned out, the fa- 
cilities we would have bought to make 
these items ourselves were not needed 
in that location, so we wound up 
ahead of the game. 

More assumptions have to be made 
when the decision to make would re- 
quire additional facilities or involve 


unfamiliar manufacturing techniques. 
In that case, it is necessary to evalu- 
ate the new equipment needed. Is it 
general-purpose or, as is more often 
the case in our industry, special-pur- 
pose equipment that might freeze us 
to the “make” decision? How long 
will it take to amortize its purchase 
continued on page 84 


Weighing the All-Important Intangibles 


All make-or-buy decisions must take certain vital intangible factors 
into account along with cost-comparisons. Here are the important 
questions management should consider in determining how a make- 
or-buy decision will affect the company’s profit and return on 


investment. 


1. How important is insurance against failure of a supplier to de- 
liver? Material shortages and labor trouble can cut off any maker, 
whether he is the ultimate user or a separate supplier company. A sec- 
ond source is often as good protection of continuity of supply as going 
into the business yourself. If a second source does not exist, however, 
it may be worthwhile, as insurance against interruption in supply, to 


make it yourself. 


2. Can the existing management team and the administrative serv- 
ices included in overhead handle the make operation without incurring 
hidden costs? The danger is not all on the make side. Supervising sup- 
pliers or finding alternate sources when they dry up can be as great a 
generator of added overhead as the management of additional manu- 
facturing operations. Determining the limit to which existing general 
and administrative expenses can be stretched is often guesswork. 

3. How much of the risk of obsolescence are you willing to take, 


and how much of it should be shared with suppliers? The more com- 
plex the product, the faster-moving its technology, the greater this risk 
becomes. It is an important, even overriding, consideration in elec- 
tronics, aviation, and automobiles. A few years ago, when advances in 
transmission design began to come rapidly, we stopped making our 
own transmissions and deliberately bought outside at a higher price. 
The decision not only has saved us the considerable investment in new 
equipment that would have been necessary to keep up with the best 
ways of making standard transmissions, but has eliminated the risk of 
being left with obsolete facilities in the event of a radical new develop- 
ment in transmission design. As.a specialist in transmissions, the sup- 
plier is better able to keep up with new developments and to spread 
the risk of obsolescence over many users. The question boils down to 
this: Who can watch the technology involved in the component more 
efficiently and economically—the manufacturer or the supplier? And 
how likely is the development of a radically different component or 
process—fuel injection in place of carburetors, for instance—which 
would make existing facilities useless? 

4. How will relations with suppliers be affected? This consideration 
of morale goes far beyond the suppliers of the component under study. 
All suppliers may wonder when the ax will fall on them. At American 
Motors, we believe that supplier cooperation has a real cash value. A 
loyal supplier can save a manufacturer money in making quick design 
changes, in expediting shipments to cover an emergency, and in assist- 
ing in the development and application of new ideas. For example, the 
unitized body construction used on all Ramblers was developed in con- 
junction with the Budd Company—a major source of body compo- 
nents. 

5. Finally, how big does the company want to be? It is quite possi- 
ble for a company to integrate operations which do not add to profit in 
the mistaken hope that, inherently, the bigger the operation, the bigger 
the profit. Size exercises a charm all its own. 


In figuring what it will cost us to make 
a part, we add the cost of material, 
standard labor costs with an allowance 
for labor variance based on our own 
records, and manufacturing burden, 
which in our case covers tool amor- 
tization, equipment depreciation, su- 
pervision, accounting, engineering, 
and all other nonproductive costs in- 
curred by the plant. We then compare 
this with actual quotations from sup- 
pliers. 


Evaluating the variables 

The next—and most vital—step is 
evaluating these figures. If we have 
the facilities, are they best used to 
make this particular part? How like- 
ly is it that we might need this space 
and equipment to handle future peak 
demand for other components we 
have determined we should make? 
There. must be a margin for normal 
cyclical changes in plant operations. 

A slightly higher price to a sup- 
plier can sometimes buy valuable time 
in a period of changing demand. We 
were able to postpone for a year a 
decision to invest in facilities for mak- 
ing upholstery and interior trim for 
one model by buying these items at 
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> Much faster product and equipment obsolescence 


> Industrial growth dominated by electronics 


> Enormously expanded use of plastics 


> Industrial materials designed to order 


Top Scientists Look 10 Years Ahead 


COMPACT fuel cells that produce 
electrical power directly with incred- 
ible efficiency. Fully automated proc- 
esses turning out a myriad of prod- 
ucts. TV programs and messages 
relayed around the globe by satellites. 
And bigger problems than ever before 
for industrial management. 

These are just a few of the chal- 
lenging prospects foreseen by sixteen 
of the world’s most distinguished sci- 
entists and scientific administrators in 
an exclusive DR&MI survey of tech- 


nological advances industry can ex- 
pect within the next decade. 

Science, the survey reveals, is cre- 
ating wonderful new tools to sharpen 
managerial judgment, control opera- 
tions, speed decisions, and take the 
guesswork out of long-range planning. 
Computers, automatic controls, rapid 
intercontinental communications, and 
compact memories of vast capacity 
are being devised to make business 
more responsive to the changes gen- 
erated by a vastly more complex in- 
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Exclusive DR&MI Survey of Scientists 
Allen V. Astin, director, National Bureau of Standards 
Walter H. Brattain, Nobel Laureate, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
Wernher von Braun, director of U.S. Army missile development 
Krafft Ehricke, assistant to the chief engineer, Convair Division, General 


Lawrence Hafstad, director, General Motors Research Staff 
Theodore von Karman, scientific adviser to NATO; chairman, Missiles-Jets & 


Augustus B. Kinzel, metallurgist, vice president research, Union Carbide Corp. 
Herman F. Mark, director, Polymer Research Institute 
Guilio Natta, inventor of polypropylene, Polytechnic Institute of Milan; con- 


Simon Ramo, former chief scientist of the U.S. Air Force space program; 
executive vice president, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
Paul L. Salzberg, director, Central Research Department, E. 


Claude Shannon, formulator of information theory, professor of mathematics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

C. Guy Suits, director, General Electric Research Laboratory 

Charles H. Townes, inventor of the *‘Maser” atomic clock, professor of physics, 


Edward T. Thompson, former director of the U.S. Navy Ordnance Test Center; 
consultant, Norden Division, United Aircraft Corp. 
Viadimir Zworykin, inventor of the iconoscope, honorary vice president, RCA 


I. du Pont de 
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dustry and by a growing population. 

Only one roadblock to the con- 
tinued technological advance is fore- 
seen. Allen Astin, director, National 
Bureau of Standards, raises the pessi- 
mistic possibility that unless industry 
spends more for basic research, the 
flow of new technology in the next 
ten years will not be sufficient to 
meet the need: “Despite these recent 
systematic accumulations of data, 
American industry will probably be 
more critically hampered by the lack 
of specific information than ever be- 
fore. Industry and technology will 
very likely demonstrate that our ac- 
cumulations in the past five years 
have not kept pace with the desired 
rate of growth.” 

Electronics, the scientists predict, 
will become the biggest American in- 
dustry in the next ten years, as the 
demand grows for new electronic tools 
to help management keep pace with 
scientific discoveries and new elec- 
tronic products for defense and 
civilian markets. 

The scientists, a diverse group of 
physicists, chemists, and metallurgists, 
also foresee the following important 
advances, which will greatly affect in- 
dustry in the coming decade. 

@ Enormously expanded production 
and application of plastics, with the 
possibility that a different plastic will 
be invented specifically for each sub- 
stantial application. 
@ Increasing use of chemicals to con- 
trol the growth of crops, to make 
plants more resistant to disease, 
drought, and cold, and to improve 
quality and yield of farm products. 
continued on page 58 
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Brattain: Suits: 


“Advances in physical science present the possibility of almost complete control of ** Availability of an unlimited supply of the hardest 
our living and working environments. The really big question is: do we have the in- material— man-made diamonds—will revolution- 


telligence to use this knowledge for our mutual benefit, or are we just building another ize many industrial operations."’ 
Tower of Babel?”’ 


von Braun: 


“Miniaturization of elec- 
tronic equipment will lead 
to automation in areas 
which previously could 
not be automated for rea- 
sons of cost and weight.” 


Ehricke: 


“Satellites will relay mes- 
sages and TV programs, 
monitor weather, and help 
to navigate ships.” 


Townes: Natta: 


‘“* . . controlled production of transistors... “In less than ten years, industrial consumption of one of the new plastic discoveries — 

developments in rocketry ... higher fre- polypropylene—will be double that of any plastic in use today.” 

quency commercial long-distance communi- ax» . , | 

cations.”’ 
? 
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von Karman: 


“Scientific advances will result in new ma- 
terials with resistance to extremely high 
radiation, and so 


temperatures, corrosion, 


on. 


@ New fibers and new ways of finish- 
ing natural fibers to clothe mankind 
and perform many industrial chores, 
such as insulation. 

Although none of the scientists 
doubted the scientific value of our 
space program, there is no agreement 
as to its commercial practicality—and 
Claude Shannon of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology even doubts its 
military value. Significantly, 
doubts also are prevalent among lay- 
men, who, according to a new Uni- 
versity of Michigan survey, generally 
would prefer to see the money spent 
on medical research instead of space 
ships. However, Krafft Ehricke, the 
famous space scientist, is convinced of 
the direct commercial value of satel- 
lites—in ship navigation, interconti- 
nental relaying of messages and TV 
programs, and weather forecasting. 


these 


[he scientists are sure that we will 
have enough power to energize these 
wonders in addition to supplying the 


expanding power requirements of 


Hafstad: 


“New semiconductor developments 
create a myriad of new business opportuni- 
ties in the electronics field and the industries 
it affects.” 


will 


Ramo: 


“Industrial equipment of the future will be 
based on high quality, complexity, and high 
fraction of newness in the sense of rapid ap- 
plication of recent scientific discoveries.” 





present industries. Some of those sur- 
veyed speak glowingly of the fuel cell, 
a “battery” that converts a fuel by 
oxidation into electrical energy. Du 
Pont’s Paul L. Salzberg cites the pos- 
sibilities of “silicon cells that convert 
sunlight directly to electrical energy” 
(they've kept our first satellite’s trans- 
mitter going for fifteen months). C. 
Guy Suits of General Electric and 
Lawrence Hafstad, noted atomic 
scientist, stress thermionic generation. 

Ihe pressure of accelerating ob- 
solescence, coupled with increasing 
production lead times, will call for 
more management skill than ever be- 
fore. The missile industry already op- 
erates under such pressure. Simon 
Ramo, of Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge, Inc., a leader in missile tech- 
nology, has this to say about the task 
all industry is facing: 

Civilian industry in the past period has 
been dominated by “product lines” and by 
large-scale production of relatively simple 
and relatively old items. Of course, an 
automobile is far from simple. But it is 


a simple machine when compared with the 
highly technical military weapon systems 
of the future. Automobiles are based on 
principles that we have learned well and 
gradually. The systems of the future will 
be based on high quality, high complexity, 
high fraction of newness in the sense of 
rapid application of recent scientific dis- 
coveries, relatively low volume of produc- 
tion, and high cost. Industry is now, and 
for some years will continue to be, engaged 
in the changeover to the new, highly tech- 
nical age. 

To cope with this new technical 
age, the scientists say all companies, 
even those outside of manufacturing, 
will have to upgrade their technical 
resources. They will require higher- 
caliber brainpower (specifically in the 
field of solid-state physics) and the 
latest scientific instrumentation. 

But in its efforts to exploit the 
scientific explosion of the next decade, 
business can’t afford to forget that 
the ultimate customer is mankind and 
that the success of every company will 
still depend on the skilful manage- 
ment of human beings. —M.M. 





Shannon: 


“Simple computers will be making routine 
decisions in the home by the end of the next 


decade.” 


Astin: 


“In the next ten years new products, ma- 
terials, and processes will come into being, 
and older ones will be improved. Last year’s 
massive collection of IGY information should 
lead to new minerals exploration.”’ 


Kinzel: 


“The fuel cell—a hundred-year dream—has 
only recently become a reality. Such a bat- 
tery will conceivably convert a fuel by oxida- 
tion directly into electrical energy with 100 
per cent efficiency.” 





Wall Street firms are putting out the welcome mat for the 


Equity Financing 
for Smaller Businesses 


NOT LONG ago the Higbie Manu- 
facturing Company, a small Detroit 
manufacturer of steel tubing and fish- 
ing reels, found itself—almost over- 
night—in real financial trouble. A 
fatal illness had abruptly ended the 
successful career of its president and 
founder, Carlton M. Higbie. The bulk 
of Higbie’s estate was invested in 
company stock—and his son, the new 
president, had to raise cash for the 
estate. The company was listed on 
the American Stock Exchange, but it 
had only 250,000 shares of stock out- 
standing and had incurred substantial 
bank debt. 

How could this company, inter- 
ested in expansion, be relieved of the 


H. STANLEY KRUSEN 


Partner, Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


necessity of paying off a relatively 
large debt in a short time? An invest- 
ment firm solved the problem by ne- 
gotiating a $750,000 long-term insur- 
ance loan which not only paid off the 
short-term bank debt and preferred 
stock, but provided the company with 
vital added working capital. Simulta- 
neously, it arranged for sale of 60,000 
shares of stock to the public to satisfy 
the needs of the estate and to provide 
new capital. Higbie Manufacturing 
now has its financial house in order 
and has been able to build a new plant 
and develop a major new product 
line. 

This kind of assistance represents 
a significant and relatively unnoted 





and sales 


long-term company growth 


placements 


Size Up Your Prospects 


Does your company fit the framework below? It probably should if 
you're considering your first equity financing. 


e Good competitive position in product performance, manufacture, 
e A franchise in product, patents, or product development indicating 


e At least a brief record of sales and earnings. Even a growing com- 
pany should be past the promotion stage 
e Well-rounded management, back-stopped by competent younger re- 


e Good financial management and good bookkeeping 

e Competent accountants familiar with SEC practice 

e Skilled and experienced lawyers 

e Good commercial banking relationships 

e Reasonably harmonious labor relations 

e Management who own a sizable chunk of the company 





Wall Street investment bankers tend to steer clear of one-product com- 
panies or companies dominated by one man; “fad” products, like leather 
coats and hula hoops; and companies with obsolescent plant facilities 
or low profit margins (particularly in fiercely competitive industries). 
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well-managed smaller company with a long-term financing problem. 


departure from precedent. Until re- 
cently, large Wall Street firms have 
felt that the prerequisites for public 
financing of a corporation were a net 
worth of at least $5 million, a financ- 
ing problem which would involve a 
minimum need of the same amount, 
and a record of consistent earnings 
and sales. Worthy smaller companies 
which did not fit these specifications 
had difficulty in getting Wall Street’s 
attention. 

Traditionally, of course, the “little 
fellow’s” worst competitive handicap 
has been the financing problem. Often 
he can compete effectively with larger 
companies with respect to products or 
service. But when it comes to com- 
peting for money to grow on, he fre- 
quently finds himself in trouble. 

Today he needs that money badly. 
Wall Street and Washington agree 
that the booming stock market and 
the wave of business expansion ex- 
pected over the next decade presage 
a vast growth in equity financing of 
smaller companies. Yet it has been 
equity financing that has been hardest 
for the smaller business to arrange. 

By comparison, short-term loans 
are no worry. In recent years, these 
have been relatively easy—and cheap 
—to come by. (They are generally 
restricted, however, to secured loans 
for working capital and are not ordi- 
narily available for expansion of fixed 
assets. ) 

Long-term and permanent financ- 
ing has been a horse of another color. 
Many smaller business men have 
failed to understand its exact role in 
their over-all financial set-up. They 
don't have a clear picture of the ad- 
vantages of long-term financing or 
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how to go about getting it. They are 
overawed by the assumed high cost 
and technical complications of the 
step. And often they fail to recognize 
the appeal their enterprise has to the 
investor. 

The commercial banker, too, hasn't 
always taken into account the long- 
term needs of his small-business cus- 
tomer. As a result, the managements 
of many growing companies have 
been involved in an endless and some- 
times futile struggle to get out of 
short-term debt. Often they find their 
long-term growth stultified by limited 
resources. 

No less a handicap has been the 
impact of tax laws which have tended 


to prevent the internal generation of 
sufficient capital to meet the needs of 
the smaller business. High tax rates 
have made it less costly to borrow 
than to obtain equity financing. This 
has posed a dilemma for sole propri- 
etors and closely held companies: 
Sale of equities seems too costly, 
while borrowing involves mortgaging 
of assets and committing of future 
income. 

Today, however, a growing num- 
ber of investment bankers are finding 
means of providing capital directly 
and economically to smaller busi- 
nesses through public participation. 
Indeed, in the past few years, certain 
Wall Street firms have been quietly 


channeling a major part of their ef- 
forts in this direction (see below). 
The attractions of equity financing 
are increasingly evident to smaller 
companies which have watched the 
fluctuations — mostly downward — of 
the bond market during 1958. Be- 
cause of the Treasury Department’s 
refinancing problems and the infla- 
tionary bias in our economy, the in- 
vestment attractiveness of bonds has 
been maintained only by increasing 
the interest rate. With a renewal of 
strong inflationary psychology in the 
stock market and in Washington, the 
advantages of common stocks stand 
out in bold relief. Rising stock prices 
offer management one of its most 








They Went to Wall Street 





These case histories exemplify some of the ways capital is being 
made available to smaller businesses on satisfactory terms: 


Polaroid Corp.: Edwin H. Land was a young New 
England scientist with an idea but no financial resources. The 
partners of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. believed in Land, his ideas, 
and his associates and provided him with the funds needed 
to develop the Polaroid Land camera by the sale of con- 
vertible preferred stock. The first public offering of Polaroid’s 
securities in 1945 was no earthshaking success. Several years 
elapsed before investors were able to reap their rewards as 
Land plowed back all of his earnings in further research and 
development of the camera and film. As a result patent inves- 
tors who bought the original stock at $28 a share saw the 
value of each share appreciate to $1,134 by the Spring 
of 1959, 


The Barden Corp.: During the war the Norden Com- 
pany began making its own badly needed superprecision ball 
bearings for its Norden bombsight. After the war the ball 
bearing business was spun off into a separate corporation, 
the Barden Corp. When the president of the corporation 
decided to retire and sell his shares, Shearson, Hammill & 
Co. and several others joined together to purchase his stock, 
which enjoyed no public market. Later the Norden family 
decided they needed to establish a public market for Barden, 
which would require continuous additional capital to grow. 
The initial distribution of the Norden family stock was 
accomplished, and several hundred new stockholders were 
obtained. The investment bankers continued to encourage 
public investment. Several large investment trusts became 
stockholders, and their ownership helped to establish the 
company’s equity standing. It also provided a base from 
which to launch a recent offering of $1.5 million of new 
common stocks needed by the company to broaden its equity 
base and reduce bank loans. 


New York Airways, Inc.: Equity financing neces- 
sary to launch this helicopter line servicing New York’s three 
major airports was provided by Smith, Barney & Co. While 
the stockholder has not yet been well rewarded for his risk, 
the company seems to be approaching the pay-out stage and 
is preparing for the time when increased public acceptance 
and larger-capacity helicopters will up revenues and profits. 
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Ludlow Typograph Company: Investment bank- 
ing specialists, called in to determine the market value of a 
substantial block of stock owned by an officer who had died, 
discovered this old-line Chicago company needed consider- 
able additional capital to finance the introduction of a new 
product. The new capital was to be raised by a rizhts offering 
to existing stockholders. But these were limited in number 
and were not in a position to purchase all of the stock they 
were entitled to buy. The banking group headed by Shearson, 
Hammill & Co. successfully distributed nearly 60 per cent of 
the total offering to the public, including many long-time 
Ludlow customers. 


Ryder System, Inc.: The securities of this holding 
company for a well-established but small Southeastern truck- 
ing and truck-leasing business first became available to the 
public in 1955 when it needed to expand and to acquire new 
capital. Blyth & Co. solved the problem by initially offering 
common stock at $10 per share. With the solid investment 
bases buttressed by excellent management performance, addi- 
tional common stock financing was undertaken in 1956 (at 
$20 a share) and in 1957 (at $14.13). The company was able 
recently to raise $6.8 million (150,000 shares at $48 to the 
public) needed for additional expansion and at a price nearly 
three and a half times what its stock sold for only a year ago. 
The establishment of a sound public market for Ryder stock 
also has enabled the management to build a nationwide 
trucking company by acquiring regional trucking operators 
primarily in exchange for stock. 


Statham Instruments, Inc.: A close associate of 
Louis Statham wished to diversify his large investment in 
this Los Angeles company, then closely held. Mr. Statham 
also wished to diversify his and to provide financing for the 
company’s future expansion. Involved were several com- 
monly owned companies which had to be consolidated before 
the financing could be accomplished. Blyth & Co. assisted in 
these negotiations and successfully marketed the 200,000 
shares offered by the sellers. The sharp rise in the price of 
the company’s stock since the offering provides an excellent 
currency for future acquisitions. 
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potent incentives for undertaking 
equity financing. 

Manufacturers used much _less 
equity financing as new plant and 
equipment needs declined during the 
recent recession. What financing they 
did was mostly in the form of debt— 
both because of its lower cost and 
management’s reluctance to dilute 
equity in a period of lagging earnings. 
With sharp corporate earnings im- 
provements forecast and rising inter- 
est rates increasing the cost of debt 
financing, financing through issuance 
of new stock seems bound to con- 
tinue accelerating in the future. 

In addition, the trend toward 
broader share ownership is gaining 
momentum. Widely held shares offer 
the smaller company many of the 
same far-reaching public relations 
benefits that they produce for big 
business. 

Still another factor is supply and 
demand in stocks. Many Wall Street 
experts believe that a shortage of 
equities has helped to fuel the market 
rise. Large institutional investors are 
increasingly bidding for and tying up 
the “blue chips.” As a result, many 
investors are turning toward smaller, 
growing companies which represent 
better investment value. 

For all these reasons, more and 
more small and medium-size compa- 
nies today seem destined to seek 
new equity capital. Equity financing 
through sale of stock to the public 
has been the traditional expansion 
route for many a smaller company. 
Caught in the dilemma of “expand or 
die,’ many such companies are strug- 
gling against the cash squeeze of infla- 
tion and high taxes. 


Financing long-term growth 


For the company wishing to grow 
by plowing back earnings into ex- 
panded operations and research and 
development, equity financing is al- 
most a must. Fortunately, the equities 
of such smaller companies with real 
growth potential appeal to sophisti- 
cated investors. 

They are glad to forego current re- 
turns in the expectation of bigger 
dividend and capital gains if the com- 
pany grows as they hope it will. Funds 
for long-term expansion can thus be 
“paid for” from future earnings. And 
companies are able to expand with 
less risk and maintain greater finan- 
cial freedom. 

There are direct values to the own- 
ers of a smaller corporation who can 
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Study the information that is avail- 
able in published directories. 


Get the advice of your commercial 
banker and his big-city corre- 
spondent banks. 


Consult your company lawyers 
and auditors, especially if their 
firms have had specific experience 
with underwritings. 


Question management consultants 
who are well informed in_ this 
field. 





How to Pick an Investment House 


Talk to other business manage- 
ments who have had experience 
marketing their securities to the 
public and, if possible, experience 
with the investment firm you are 
considering. 


Talk to several different invest- 
ment banking firms (but don’t 
shop your proposition around). 


Finally, take your time. This de- 
cision can make a major contribu- 
tion to your company’s future— 
haste will not pay. 








provide for the marketability of their 
stock. In a growing company, mar- 
ket value often exceeds book value. 
Good management is rewarded by the 
enhanced market value of the per- 
sonal equity. Original underwriting 
costs are often rapidly returned in 
capital gains to the owners and a 
very real increase in the value of 
their enterprise. They benefit also by 
keeping their own stock holdings 
more liquid. This opportunity to de- 
velop restricted stock option plans 
makes it easier to attract and retain 
top-caliber management. 

Public offering of stock, especially 
when it is listed on a national ex- 
change, strengthens the prestige and 
credit standing of the company. A 
strong balance sheet, where debt is 
not large in relation to equity, is evi- 
dence of the kind of financial sound- 
ness which is respected by suppliers, 
customers, and bankers. The necessity 
of meeting SEC requirements also 
may help management learn just how 
sound their company’s financial struc- 
ture really is. 


Valuable side benefits 


These are not the only rewards of 
equity financing. It may establish a 
valuation of securities for estate pur- 
poses. The initial access to capital 
markets makes future security financ- 
ing easier and cheaper and also may 
make it possible to purchase other 
companies for stock and other securi- 
ties instead of cash. The process of 
equity financing usually results in val- 
uable new business relationships— 
possible mergers, new customers, fu- 
ture lines of credit, etc. And sponsor- 
ship by a well-known Wall Street firm 
may put a relatively obscure company 


(so far as investors are concerned ) 
“on the map.” 

The commonest stumbling block to 
needed equity financing is perhaps 
management's fear of losing control. 
Executives of smaller companies don't 
like to give up any of their precious 
freedom of action. Actually, of course, 
control is much more likely to be 
jeopardized when a large minority in- 
terest is sold to one person or a close 
group than when stock is sold widely 
to the public. Owners seldom need to 
sell majority or controlling interest to 
obtain equity financing. When public 
shares are broadly spread among 
many small stockholders, manage- 
ment can still run the business with- 
out interference or unhealthy re- 
straints. 

But although there are advantages 
to equity financing, smaller compa- 
nies should be aware of the disadvan- 
tages as well. For instance: Equity 
financing may force a company with 
a dominant franchise to reveal valu- 
able information to competition on 
sales figures, profits, and so on. The 
initial cost is likely to be high—much 
fundamental work will be required 
for accountants, auditors, lawyers, en- 
gineers, certifications, and so on And 
the need to find firms who know the 
special problems involved (lawyers 
who are familiar with SEC work, for 
instance ) may upset existing business 
relationships. 


Some alternative plans 
For some companies, therefore, 
debt financing may be the sounder 
choice. Short-term and _ long-term 
needs, of course, should be financed 
in different ways. 
continued on page 108 
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IT'T’s far-ranging president speaks outon... 
ba RRR Ble 2 PEE ET GE SEE BEANE ARETE S 








The Growing Challenge of 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 





As head of a complex industrial empire that fans out over 29 


countries in the Americas, Western Europe, and the Far East, Gen- 
eral Edmond H. Leavey, president of International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corp., is in daily touch with developments in 
overseas competition. Af company headquarters in downtown 
New York's financial district—during a break in his unending 
tour of duty visiting ITT’s 37 manufacturing and laboratory 
units and 80 principal plants overseas—the General recently 
discussed with a.DR&MI editor some of the key issues of foreign 
competition of vital concern to U.S. executives. 
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General Leavey, the President recent- 
ly said that U.S. manufacturers may 
be pricing themselvés out of the world 
market. To what extent do you agree 
with this view? 

I agree with the President’s state- 
ment as far as it goes. But manufac- 
turing costs are not the only factor 
in this situation. It’s also due in part 
to foreign monetary considerations. 
Some countries just do not have the 
dollar currency to pay for our exports. 

Again, things made for the Ameri- 
can market are not always suitable, 
design-wise, for other countries. One 
example on everyone’s mind is auto- 
mobiles. I have spent enough time 
abroad to know that many foreign 
highway systems, the old cities with 
narrow streets, plus the high price of 
gasoline, simply make the big Ameri- 
can car unsuitable for unlimited ex- 
port. That is probably true of other 
things also. 


To what extent do you believe U.S. 
business has an obligation to maintain 
full domestic employment, as against 
the potential attractiveness of manu- 
facturing more cheaply overseas? 

No company can maintain an ex- 
cessive payroll just to promote full 
employment. What constitutes prop- 
er employment for a given company 
must be governed by business consid- 
erations. In my view, a successfui at- 
tack on the employment problem re- 
quires the cooperation of labor. If 
labor costs go up, they bring higher 
material costs, which in turn mean 
higher total production costs. In this 
situation, a company cannot maintain 
full employment unless it can sell 
more of what it makes at prices high 
enough to pay the higher production 
costs and still return some profit to 
the investors. If labor costs keep ris- 
ing, it becomes increasingly harder to 
do that. 
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If U.S. business neglects its respon- 
sibilities in such areas as employment, 
do you think there is any chance that 
the Federal Government will establish 
controls over exports and imports— 
possibly in the manner followed by 
the British government after World 
War II? 

My personal feeling has always 
been that real economic stability can 
only be achieved by free, rather than 
controlled, economies. 

ITT spreads manufacturing among 
our various companies in accord with 
their capacity and costs. One of our 
French companies, for example, has 
been a distributor of goods manufac- 
tured by one of our British companies. 
They could have sold in France every 
single machine they could import, but 
the import of these machines was un- 
der strict governmental control. 

Now, the recent relaxation of quota 
controls in Europe is going to help 
the British company which produces 
the machines; it is going to help our 
French company which sells them; 
and I think it will help the buyers of 
the machines because they have been 
handicapped hitherto in their own 
company or organizational develop- 
ment by inability to get the machines 
they needed. 


What do you think are the most im- 
portant capital investment opportuni- 
ties for U.S. companies abroad? 
Which countries are most favorable 
for U.S. investment? 

There are many good investment 
opportunities abroad today, although 
things change so fast that you can’t 
single out any particular area which 
will be better than any other in the 
long run. A lot of foreign raw ma- 
terial sources will provide very im- 
portant opportunities for future 
American investment, with the proper 
local safeguards. Where machinery 
and low cost labor are also available, 
you may have a very attractive op- 
portunity to process the materials 
there as well as produce them. 

As a matter of company policy, 
ITT has continued to develop its for- 
eign manufacturing and research op- 
erations, because we believe in these 
opportunities. However, this has not 
been done at the expense of our de- 
velopment in the United States. 


To what extent do you believe that 
trade between the United States and 
other countries should be free—and 
to what extent do you believe that it 
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should be protected by tariffs and 
quotas? 

I think that the fewer controls we 
have, the better off we are. Let’s say 
that a U.S. company establishes an 
overseas factory primarily to produce 
at a lower cost something that could 
be brought back to this country for 
assembly. That company would lose 
whatever profit or sales advantage 
there might be in its lower production 
costs if a higher tariff were placed on 
its imports, and the U.S. economy 
would not be helped at all. 

But if the same company sought 
other export markets where its lower 
manufacturing costs would give it 
competitive advantages, then its sales 
and profit picture might be quite dif- 
ferent, and the U.S. economy would 
definitely be helped. 


If you were president of a company 
considering setting up an overseas 
manufacturing operation for the first 
time, how would you approach the 
problem? 

Very carefully. If the manufactured 
product were to be sold abroad, I 
definitely would advocate manufac- 
turing abroad. But if it were destined 
for import to the United States, the 
problem would have to be examined 
with a magnifying glass. The primary 
consideration would be whether the 
proposed volume of import might 
arouse a demand for so-called “pro- 
tective”’ tariffs. 

You would also have to study such 
things as local laws, local social bene- 
fits, taxes, availability of labor, and 
many other possible pitfalls. 


Do you think that the differential 
between cost of production here and 
overseas will be narrowed in the fu- 
ture—and if so, how? 


The answer really depends on 
which countries maintain low wage 
levels and which allow them to in- 
crease without control. If the same 
relative differences in wage levels are 
maintained, the gap will close much 
more slowly, and I would say that the 
present attractive situation overseas 
would continue for some time. 

There are several other factors to 
consider, however. The fact that 
America suffered no actual war dam- 
age gave us an advantage in manu- 
facturing which is now being elim- 
inated. Production facilities in a num- 
ber of war-damaged countries have, 
in effect, undergone a forced rejuvena- 
tion which has carried with it an in- 





creased ability to produce well and 
cheaply. 

The development of technology 
overseas has also helped foreign man- 
ufacturers to produce more cheaply. 
Raw materials are another important 
factor. At the moment, we still pro- 
duce more raw materials for our own 
use than do most other countries. But 
Our superior position can _ readily 
change and place us at a disadvantage 
in that respect. 


What benefits do you foresee for 
American manufacturers as a result 
of the creation of the European Com- 
mon Market? 

| think a U.S. company which sud- 
denly decides to establish itself abroad 
might be faced with some initial 
handicaps, such as unfamiliarity with 
local laws and local social legislation 
and practices. But for my money, the 
Common Market gives established 
companies such as ITT a chance to 
make considerably better and more 
effective use of their manufacturing 
facilities. We have well-established 
companies in each of the Common 
Market countries except Luxembourg. 

We expect that the lowering of the 
tariff barriers and the agreements 
toward reciprocal trade that go with 
the Common Market will enable us to 
operate at lower costs, to handle our 
research, manufacturing, and assem- 
bly operations on a broader basis, 
and to take better advantage of the 
broader sales market that should de- 
velop. 


When a U.S. manufacturer con- 
ducts its research overseas, does it 
gain any competitive advantages? Are 
there any drawbacks? 

[t depends on whether the company 
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already has research facilities over- 
seas. Any company trying to establish 
new research facilities abroad just 
now would have a tough time because 
of the shortage of scientists and tech- 
nicians Overseas as well as here. 

ITT, of course, has been operating 
in the research field abroad for some 
time. We have two types of research 
in our system—for defense purposes 
and for industrial purposes. Most of 
our defense research is done for the 
U.S. Government and, therefore, has 
to be done in this country. On the 
other hand, our overseas companies 
do research for their own governments 
and also nondefense research for our 
own purposes. We operate in 29 
countries and conduct research in 
twelve of them. We have, on the 
whole, more engineers and scientists 
working abroad in our nondefense 
efforts than we heve in similar efforts 
here. 

We have found that the develop- 
ment and research work done in our 
various laboratories abroad is excel- 
lent, just as good as here. No one 
group of people in the whole has a 
corner on brains. We feel we are in a 
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specially good position because we 
are able to make use of the best brains 
to be found in many areas outside the 
United States to complement our very 
fine technical groups in this country. 


Does this research abroad give ITT 
any competitive advantages? 

On a worldwide basis, yes. On a 
country-by-country basis, the advan- 
tages are limited by the conditions ex- 
isting in each such country. But we 
have an unusually extensive system 
of transfer of technical information 
between countries. The research we 
do in each of our various laboratory 
and manufacturing operations is fun- 
neled to our New York headquarters 
and made available to our entire man- 
ufacturing organization, both here and 
abroad. 

Not long ago, for example, we 
licensed Du Pont to make and pro- 
duce silicon by a method developed 
and perfected in the laboratories of 
one of our British companies, which 
opens the way to commercial produc- 
tion of the purest silicon produced to 
date. Likewise, our French and Ger- 

continued on page 86 
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Louden Integrated Materials Han- 
dling System at the Southern GF 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia. Note 
Louden MotoVeyor Propelled 
Hoist handling load on separated 
interlocking crane... two other 
cranes in background interlocked. 


Louden crane in receiving depart- 
ment unloading freight car and 
placing materials in storage. 
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Louden crane transferring shaped 
rods directly from bender to a 
storage area or to trucks for de- 
livery. 
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INTERLOCKING 


MONORAIL CRANES 


Typical of how Louden Material Handling Systems can inte- 
grate the handling operations in an entire plant is the instal- 
lation at the Southern GF Company of Atlanta, Georgia. 
This steel bar fabricator uses two sets of Louden Interlocking 
Cranes, each on parallel sets of Louden Crane Runways that 
run the length of the fabricating area. A single Louden Crane 
is used width-wise at one end of the plant for unloading and 
placing raw materials in storage. The interlocking cranes 
pick up material from storage and deliver it to the shears, 
then to the benders and from there either to storage or to 
trucks for immediate use. 

‘“With this integrated system, handling has been made 
easier by transferring, not only from end to end, but also 
from side to side... and in addition, can load trucks direct 


THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


9409 Broadway, Fairfield, 
A Subsidiary of Mechanical Handling Systems Inc. 
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from the benders. This system has enabled us to put to better 
use our entire floor space.” 

A Louden System combines all the essentials for satisfac- 
tion .. . the engineering, the experience and the equipment capa- 
ble of gaining full benefit from the fundamental advantages of 
overhead handling. Call on a Louden engineering representa- 
tive today to help you with your materials handling problem. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 





NEW ... get the latest information on the best in 
modern materials handling methods. Full of how- 
to-do-it ideas . . . industry by industry. Write today 
for your copy of “COST-CUTTING WITH MONORAIL 
AND CRANES.” 


Gouden 


MONORAIL & CRANES 
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TO SWING AMERICA 








FROM STRING TO TAPE... 


START WITH WESTERN UNION 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing uses 9067-mile private wire system 
to keep Scotch Brand Tapes first in nationwide sales. 


Are outdated communications slowing up your business operations? 3M, pro- 
ducers of Scotch Brand Tapes and 41 other major product lines, faced up to 
and solved this same critical problem with one smart decision. 


Solution? A Western Union Private Wire System. Custom-tailored by Western 
Union experts, it now flashes messages with the speed of light between St. Paul 
headquarters and thirty-five nationwide sales offices, plants, and warehouses. 


This coded, fully automatic system supplies up-to-the-minute written informa- 
tion on production schedules, warehouse inventories, shipping dates, sales 
figures . . . permits instantaneous management control over all operations. All 
of Minnesota Mining’s 26 divisions—anywhere on the network—get questions 
answered in seconds—so that decisions can be made at once. 


Are your communications problems similar to Minnesota Mining? If so, Western 
Union can engineer a private wire system specifically designed to your com- 
panys needs. For more information, send a collect wire today to: Western 
Union, Private Wire Division, New York. It may well be your most important 


single decision of 1959. 


Keep tabs on production, inven- Compatible with data processing Western Union Intrafax, install- 
tories, shipping, with economical equipment. Western Union punch- ed at company headquarters, 
private wire messages. Questions ed tape can work with automation speeds wire messages to proper 
asked and answered in minutes systems to process sales orders, pay- departments. Pickup and deliv- 
—with never a delay! rolls, anything in writing. ery of messages eliminated! 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEMS : 
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PROVIDES 50% PAINT SAVING 
(over the former dip method) 
in the finishing of KAY-MAR 
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disk in the finishing department at 
Kay-Mar Industries. 





e@ Kay-Mar Industries, Cassopolis, Michigan, switched from the dip 
method to Ransburg Electrostatic Spray Painting because they wanted to 
improve the quality of the finish on their metal furniture line. 

Now, with electrostatic spray painting, they get a heavier, more uni- 
form application, which was not possible with former dip. With electro- 
static, they are able to use metallic coatings with higher metal content. 
In their magazine advertising to the mobile home industry, they proudly 
say: “Finest finish in the industry at no additional cost to you!”’ 

Electrostatic provides other advantages at Kay-Mar. They picked up 
some additional—and much needed—floor space when dip tanks were 
removed. Their insurance rates were reduced because of improved 
“*housekeeping”’ conditions. Frequent color changes are made quickly 
and simply, and rejects—which used to run 144°%—are reduced to less 
than a quarter of one per cent. 


NO REASON WHY YOU CAN'T DO IT, TOO! 


Let us test prove the advantages of automatic electrostatic spray painting on 
your products in our complete laboratories. No obligation. Call or write for 
our No. 2 Process brochure, which shows a variety of automatic painting 
installations on a wide variety of products. Or, if your production doesn’t 


justify automatic painting, let us tell you about the new 
Ransburg No. 2 Process electrostatic hand gun, now 
widely used by both large and small manufacturers. 


RANSBURG 





Electro-Coating Corp. 
Box-23122, Indianapolis 23, Indiana 





CORPORATE SIZE 
continued from page 53 


Smaller companies also rely on the 
industry leader to “‘pioneer new tech- 
niques and keep the rest of us scram- 
bling.” They welcome such competi- 
tion. “If we didn’t have competition 
from above,” says one _ president, 
“we'd get soft in our methods.” And 
because of its conspicuous industry 
position, the big company’s mistakes 
demonstrate publicly to the smaller 
company what to avoid. 


Togetherness for profit 

It is a truism that big and small 
business need one another. The na- 
ture of this interdependence can be 
explored in many ways. It is so com- 
plicated that any brief analysis of it 
is bound to tell only a partial story. 
Yet some interesting figures emerge 
from the DR&MI survey. 

The typical smaller industrial com- 
pany, these findings show, buys from 
60 suppliers, about a fourth of them 
big companies, and sells to 50 indus- 
trial companies, slightly more than a 
third of them big. 

These averages do not necessarily 
reflect the dollar volume of business 
the smaller companies do with big 
customers and suppliers. For exam- 
ple, one of the smaller companies re- 
ports buying 90 per cent of its dollar 
volume of supplies from big com- 
panies, but adds that big companies 
represent only 10 per cent of its sup- 
pliers. Another company reports that 
about 10 per cent of all its industrial 
customers are big companies, but that 
this group takes 60 per cent of the 
dollar product volume. 

As a rule, of course, any business 
buys where it has or can get the best 
deal and sells where it can get the 
best price. Yet some larger industrial 
companies have made an effort, as a 
matter of policy, to divert a portion 
of their purchases, service expendi- 
tures, or processing contracts to small- 
er businesses. Often this policy may 
be set with one eye on antitrust-mind- 
ed Washington and the other on pub- 
lic opinion. But in other cases, it is 
based on convenience and cost ad- 
vantages. Of the large companies sur- 
veyed, 43 per cent make it a policy 
to do some business with small com- 
panies. One big company in this group 
volunteers that over the past eight 
fiscal years, almost 5O per cent of its 
purchase commitments have been 
placed with smaller businesses. In the 
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last fiscal year, 83.5 per cent of this 
Same company’s suppliers were small- 
er business concerns. 

As evidence of the smaller com- 
pany’s specific competitive strengths, 
39 per cent of the larger industrials 
in the DR&MI survey report elimi- 
nating or curtailing production of 
some product during the past five 
years because their smaller competi- 
tors were able to make it better, more 
cheaply, or more efficiently. 

Obviously, the big company’s finan- 
cial resources do give it a powerful 
competitive advantage. More money 
spells better machinery and equip- 
ment, more research, bigger and bet- 
ter sales forces, higher-caliber man- 
agement personnel. 

Large-company presidents mention 
other advantages as well. Diversified 
lines, for example, provide three 
benefits: they permit less profitable 
products to be averaged in with more 
profitable ones; they spread the risk, 
especially in lean years when some 
product markets may slip while others 
thrive; they provide a full-line selling 
opportunity, so that the customer can 
fill all his needs from one basket. Na- 
tional advertising, prestige, and brand 
names are self-evident advantages, as 
are volume production and national 
distribution systems—all of which 
cost too much for the typical smaller 
company. 


Advantages of being smaller 


But smaller companies, say both 
groups of presidents, also have some 
clear-cut advantages. Lower overhead 
ranks high among these. Profits can 
be made on shorter and more spe- 
cialized product runs, with a relatively 
lower initial investment. Labor may 
be less costly and freer from union 
pressures (although some of the 
smaller-company presidents dispute 
this vigorously). Fewer fringe bene- 
fits may be a factor. And in smaller 
companies, management has closer 
and more direct control of all phases 
of the business. Many smaller-com- 
pany presidents, in fact, attribute their 
esprit de corps to a close-knit, inti- 
mate management group. Personal 
contact with the customer and per- 
sonal service are typical smaller-com- 
pany assets. So are flexibility and 
faster decision making. 

From the bigger company’s point 
of view, smaller business has one 
unique convenience: freedom from 
political or other attacks on size. And 
smaller business regards prestige as 
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Built to take it 


Mylar-muscled Columbia M-50 Ribbon 
defies rips, tears, breaks... brings out 
the best in all business machines 


Made of Mylar*, DuPont's rugged polyester 
film, the Columbia M-50 Ribbon puts an end 
to extravagant ribbon-fixing interruptions. It 
keeps all your business machines on the job 
turning out the quantity of copy they’re capa- 
ble of...and the quality of copy you've always 
hoped for...whether it’s executive correspond- 
ence, masters for offset, hectograph or all 
copying processes, wet or dry. @0UPONT REG. T.M. 


Your choice of two useful plastic containers: & 
Standard Dozen or New Tri-Pak 


RIBBON BY } 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON PAGIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIFORNIA 
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TRAY CABINETS 


speed the availability of 
























source material for 
AUTOMATION 


Punched cards and tapes filed in ACME CABINETS 
are instantly available to the operator with all the 
advantages of visible indexing, signalling, protection 
security, compactness and convenience. Trays with 
grids or retainers for rolled tapes—pockets for punched 
cards — folded cards for filing tapes together with 
related record information, are but a few of the many 
ingenious arrangements which have satisfactorily 
solved a multitude of special requirements for the 
filing of source material for Record Automation. 


Electronic machines produce punched cards and 
tapes at astounding speed. Once punched 
many become permanent records to be used 
over and over again. Acme Visible Records and 
equipment provide for filing and fast finding, 
with SEEABLE indexing speed handling 
of this material to keep pace with machines. 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 

















We are interested in filing 8.559 Acme makes the most complete line of visible record 
[") Tapes (approx. length) equipment in the world. Let us show you how to save 
(_] Edge-punched cards (Approx. number time, labor and money with an Acme Visible Record 
["} LBM. Cords of records) System designed to meet your specific requirements. 
Company 

Attention ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
Address Crozet, Virginia 

City Zone State. District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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an advantage unique to big business. 
The well-known name and _ well- 
known brand reap many benefits. And 
big business alone can bid on major 
defense contracts. 

But the consensus views show re- 
markably little resentment on either 
side. The grass doesn’t always look 
greener in the other fellow’s yard. 


Growth by merger 


Everyone, of course, would like a 
bigger yard—and a bigger plant with 
added capacity for growth. One fast 
way to get it is by merger—and, in 
fact, the large industrials covered in 
the DR&MI survey say they merged 
with or acquired an average of 2.6 
other companies since 1953. The 
relatively smaller industrials (some of 
which themselves acquired other com- 
panies) report receiving an average 
of 4.5 purchase offers during the 
same period. Among the large com- 
panies, about a fifth completed no ac- 
quisitions or mergers, and a fifth 
bought or merged with five or more 
other companies. Among the smaller 
companies, about a third received five 
or more purchase offers, and about 
the same number received no offers. 

But the fact remains that 71 per 
cent of the smaller industrials were 
approached with merger or purchase 
offers in the past five years—and 
turned them down. Why? Mainly for 
six reasons: 

@ The present management liked 
running the business and refused to 
give up operating control. 

@ The company believed in its own 
future. 

@ The price offered was too low. 

@ The deal seemed suspicious. 

@ There were no tax benefits at the 
time. 

@ To sell out seemed like disloyalty 
to family members in the business or 
to employees of long standing. 

Some of the human drama in these 
situations is recorded in the survey 
replies. One president explains his 
refusal like this: “My business is my 
life, and I’m still alive and active.” 
Says another, “If we are worth x dol- 
lars to others, we must be worth at 
least that much to ourselves—and we 
are having fun.” Selling out, reports 
another president, would have “meant 
sacrificing some of the upper echelon 
or becoming top-heavy with execu- 
tives.”” Many presidents mention the 
satisfaction of close personal control 
and of independence. 

continued on next page 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
OFFERS INDUSTRY 
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Nature's Air-Conditioning is on 
the Profit Side of Your Ledger 


Plant costs are lower in Long Beach. If The 10-year average winter temperature 
you build, lighter materials and simpler is 55.5°. Summers are dry and health- 
methods can be used. If you rent, what ful. Industrial air-conditioning is not 
you save on heating (compared to colder needed except for critical processing. 
climes) may just about pay the rental. No Ocean breezes cool and cleanse the air. 
frost-line troubles,no snow to remove. 


Climate Makes a Better Harbor 


Climate is an important aid to you at the Port of Long Beach, 
too. Severe storms are virtually unknown, assuring safe, on- 
schedule operations. Radio-radar ship control] keeps port traffic 
moving. And in addition to the Port’s many huge, clear-span 
transit sheds and warehouses, there are nearly 2!4 million 
square feet of outdoor storage space, usable on a year-around 
basis. 


Our climate, superior as a profit factor to industry, is only one 
of the 12 outstanding advantages Long Beach offers to industry. 
Write now for the complete story. All inquiries are in confi- 
dence, of course. 


NEW: FREE FACTS. Write or attach coupon to your letterhead. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 121-D LINDEN AVE. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Name: 





Please send color brochure on Title: 
industrial Long Beach, and 
newspaper ‘‘The Plant Locater’’ Firm: 











C7) Send your quarterly Port news Address: 


magazine, ‘‘Harbor Highlights’’. 
State & City: 











Where climate turns the wheels of industry for greater profits 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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MORE CYCLES PER DOLLAR WITH 
NEW “PEERLESS” FIBRE CONTROL TAPE 


than with any other tape material! 


Strong tape prevents perforation "stretch," 
wears ten times longer than paper, 
costs one-sixth that of polyester film! 


Are your tape costs running tOoO high, or 
tape-wearing properties too low? Check 
the new ‘Peerless’ control tape made 
of National Vulcanized Fibre, the only 
tape of its kind. 

Most significant is ““Peerless’’ cycle life: 
Paper Tape Peerless’ Tape 
760 2.000 

120 cycles and over 


1200 to 28,000 and 
1900 cycles still running 


Speed 
1200 rpm 


620 rpm 








This special cellulose plastic tape com- 
bines toughness, high tensile and bend- 


» 


4 ’ 
72 


ing strength with flexibility. It has high 
density, excellent abrasion resistance and 
is easily punched. Thicknesses: .0043 
and .005". Colors: Red, Gray, Blue. 

In addition, ‘Peerless’ will not stretch 
in use... your precision-punched holes 
remain true, and there is no distortion of 
photo-cell activation. “‘Peerless’’ tape is 
plastic-smooth and impurity-free; fric- 
tion and wear on punching and feeding 
equipment are cut to the minimum. 

‘Peerless’ tape is available in any 
width. It is already proving its superior 
wear and cost On major automatic pro- 
gramming equipment in industry, Gov- 
ernment and business. Write today for a 
free test sample and complete informa- 
tion. Dept. 1-5. 


4 N A TIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington 99, Del. 


in Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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But whether growth is by merger 
or internal expansion, few presidents, 
big or small, believe that legal limits 
should be set on company size. In 
fact, 96 per cent of the large indus- 
trial presidents are emphatic that no 
statutory limits should be set, and 88 
per cent of the smaller company 
presidents share this view. 

If a specific maximum share of 
market were established for individ- 
ual companies, a minority among the 
large company presidents think it 
should be around 50 per cent, while 
the smaller industrial presidents set 
the figure at about 25 per cent. But 
nearly three times as many of the 
smaller company presidents—24 per 
cent—flatly reject the idea of any 
maximum market limit. They would 
let the ultimate share of the market 
be determined by product quality, 
healthy competition, and consumer 
preference and demand. 

One of the smaller industrial com- 
pany presidents speaks for both 
groups in this representative view: 

To legislate a specific size beyond which 
a company cannot grow seems to me to 
impinge on our economic way of life. 
Essentially, the size of a company is regu- 
lated by its customers. Its total share of a 
specific market is attained by the votes cus- 
tomers place for it by buying its merchan- 
dise. To set a limit of 35 or 50 per cent 
would seem to me to be very difficult. Sup- 
posing a limit of 35 per cent is placed on a 
company’s percentage of industry sales. 
What do you do with customers who con- 
stitute the 36th per cent if these customers 
wish to buy this company’s products? | 
must agree that monopoly is an undesirable 
thing, but I am unable to state what share 
of the market constitutes a monopoly, or 
how the size of a market can be restricted 
without greatly damaging our free enter- 
prise system. 


In defense of bigness 

While the overwhelming majority 
of companies, large and small, ob- 
viously have no quarrel with bigness, 
the same cannot be said of many 
legislators, economists, and _ public 
officials—not to mention a large seg- 
ment of the public. Currently, in fact, 
attacks on bigness seem to be gather- 
ing intensity and momentum, and 
many big companies are frankly wor- 
ried. Asked what big business can do 
to counteract such criticism most 
effectively, a large number of com- 
pany presidents reply that it needs, 
first of all, to tell its own story better. 
For one thing, they say, people need 
to be reminded that the public itself, 
in growing numbers, owns big busi- 
ness. The typical large company in 
Industry 
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the DR&MI survey is, in fact, owned 
by 16,250 stockholders, compared to 
25 for the typical smaller industrial 
company. The 98 larger companies 
providing stockholder data report a 
total of 1,592,402 shareowners. In 
contrast, 107 independent smaller 
companies reporting stockholder data 
have a total of 2,718 shareowners. 
More people need to know, the 
presidents say, that the consumer gets 
a better bargain on some consumer 
products from the big producer. Big 
business, they add, plays a necessary 
role in national defense, weapons re- 
search, and space technology. 


Educating the public 

The survey reveals a groundswell 
of presidential opinion in favor of 
more basic economic education for 
all, beginning in grade school and 
spreading out everywhere—in busi- 
ness talks, PTA meetings, and even 
to the fellow in the next seat on the 
plane or train. The function of profits 
needs to be made as clear to the 
average consumer as it is to the 
business manager. 

A few big companies concede, 
however, that some large companies 
need to act more responsibly or re- 
frain from preaching values they fail 
to practice. Some big businesses, they 
declare, need to police their own be- 
havior in such areas as unfair pricing 
and reciprocity. 

Smaller business, though intensely 
concerned with big business’s unfair 
pricing policies and other competitive 
pressures, fundamentally believes the 
real shackles on its own growth are 
imposed by the Government. 

Small business wants freedom from 
interference—and freedom from pa- 
tronizing Federal help. It wants the 
right to grow, and believes that the 
most helpful monetary aid it could 
get would be reduced taxes. Also, the 
smaller company president often re- 
sents the “‘multitude of reports called 
for by Government, adding to costs, 
but of no value to anyone.” 

In fact, the smaller industrial com- 
pany president sounds, in his survey 
replies, much like the big company 
president. He wants the Government 
to stay out of his business and stop 
picking his pocket. He'd like to see 
his Own company grow a good deal 
bigger. To him, the real threat to his 
own growth is not the competition of 
the giants, but the concentrated and 
costly power of big labor and big 
Government. —KENNETH HENRY 
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the size 
of your 


Waistline 


without diet or exercise 


New Way. Do it 
while you rest. Takes 
only 30 minutes a 
day...at home, while 
you REST, read your 
newspaper, watch 
television. 

It’s real exercise. 
It takes no effort. It 
doesn't make you 
tired. You use it 
while you REST. 

It’s Relax-A-cizor...the NEW, easy, 
quick, pleasant way. 

Makes the inches vanish almost like magic. 
All you do is REST. 

You do it all at home. You can even sleep 
while you use it. 

Its REAL exercise...the same kind you 
get in a gym. But, no work. No tiredness. 

Save time. No appointments and trips to 
a gym. Use it at home. Only 30 restful min- 
utes a day. 

Look slimmer. 
that “pot?.. fast! 

More than 300,000 satisfied users. 
and proved for more than 15 years. 
physicians use. 

Many executives use Relax-A-cizor at the 
office. 

You buy it. Yours to use to keep in shape 
for a handsome lifetime. Easy payment plan. 


TELEPHONE TODAY 


Write or telephone for full information 

and free illustrated literature. 

New York City, MU 8-4690 « Philadelphia, 

LO 4-2566 « Boston, KE 6-3030 « Detroit, 

ED 1-8000 «+ Chicago, ST 2-5680 + San 

Francisco, SU 1-2682 « Los Angeles, OL 5-8000 + 
San Antonio, CA 6-4086 « Seattle, MA 3-7690 
Local representatives in all cities. 
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Look younger— Trim down 


Tested 
Many 


For the whole family. Wives use for 
hips, waist, abdomen, thighs, arms, 
Saves cost of expensive “Salon” treatments. 

Not a diet, weight loss system. This new 
way tightens muscles...makes inches vanish. 
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Many famous users. Read these comments: 


Don Cornell says: .l recommend the Relax 
A-cizor to all my frien ads who have any kind of 
waistline problem..:’ Edward Cowdrey says: 
reduced the size of my abdomen 4% inches: 


Used for muscle conditioning of U.S. 
Olympic Wrestling Team. Recommended by 
U.S. Olympic Champion Bill Mihalo, re- 
cently elected to Hall of Fame. 

When you look slimmer, you look younger. 
Appearance means success in business and 
social life. 

Relax-A-cizor pulls in the inches fast. Re- 
sults vary; you may as much as 2 or 3 
inches the first few weeks. No effort. Muscles 
vet firmer... fast! 

TRY Relax-A-cizor FREE... Telephone 
for FREE trial from expert man or woman 
consultant. Write for FREE illustrated book 
let. No obligation. 

Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 
on MAIL TODAY 


lose 


Los Angeles, Calif., 980 N. La Cienega 
City, N.Y., 711 Fifth Avenue 


ciear ? : 
20.613 Suite 800, 17 N. State St 
sesamin Ontario Suite 316, 57 Bloor St. W 


Please send FREE information about reducing size 
of waist, hips, thighs, abdomen. No cost. 


[}] Mr. [] Mrs. [} Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


TELEPHONE 
Use margin for more writing space. 
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Say It with Silver 


How much impact does one com- 
pany’s payroll have on a community? 
The Federal Pacific Electric Company 
of Scranton, Pa., found a dramatic 
way to demonstrate its role in the eco- 
nomic life of the town by paying off 
its day shift of some 400 workers in 
bright new silver dollars. 

The novel payroll was part of the 
celebration of Lackawanna Industry 
Week sponsored by the Scranton 
Chamber of Commerce. Federal Pa- 
cific was chosen to symbolize the 
accomplishments of the Chamber’s 
LIFE (Lackawanna Industry Fund 
Endeavor) program, which’ was 
launched in 1946 to finance the con- 
struction of new manufacturing plants 
to replace a waning coal industry. 

Payroll preparations required al- 
most a month. An order had to be 
placed with the U.S. Mint in Phila- 
delphia for the nearly $40,000 in 
silver coins needed. The payroll, 
weighing close to a ton, was trans- 
ported by a lift truck to the paymas- 
ter’s office, where the workers lined 
up to receive their bags of silver (see 
photo above ). 

Each time a worker paid his gro- 
cery bill or bought a pair of shoes 
with some of his “cartwheels,” the 
community was reminded of the com- 
pany’s contribution to its prosperity. 


Blue-Collar Consultants 


Administering a burgeoning profit 
sharing fund isn’t just a management 
bookkeeping function at Motorola 
Communications and _ Electronics, 
Inc., where employees share the ad- 
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ministrative duties as well as the 
profits. 

The most recent innovation in the 
company’s program for employee par- 
ticipation in the fund is the assign- 
ment of 136 employees as rank-and- 
file consultants on profit sharing to 
their fellow workers. 

These long-time employees were se- 
lected and trained to answer fellow 
workers’ questions regarding the prof- 
it sharing fund and to help them in 
computing their account book value. 

The fund “experts” are workers in 
the various departments of all Motor- 
ola plants. They are easily identified 
by a “prof sharin’ assistant” sign on 
their desk or work bench. 

An Advisory Committee, which in- 
cludes other employee representatives, 
works with management and a firm of 
professional investment counselors in 
deciding how fund capital shall be in- 
vested. The fund representatives then 
report to their coworkers through em- 
ployee publications on the status of 
their capital investments. 

Motorola’s eleven-year-old fund 
has been outstandingly successful. In 
1958, it hit an all-time high of $35.4 
million, making it the second largest 
deferred-type profit sharing fund in 
the nation. 


Bonus Fringes for Clerks 


Fringe benefits on the trading stamp 
plan are being offered by Walco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., to retail salesmen as a re- 
ward for encouraging customers to 
buy its phonograph needles. 

“Spiffs,” of course, have been a 
common sales promotion device for 
years. The new wrinkle in Walco’s 
plan is that it offers the salesman 
working for a small dealer something 
he otherwise might not be able to 
obtain: low-cost group hospitalization 
and life insurance. 

Five months ago, the company set 
up the Walco Super Bonus Club 
which works like a trading stamp op- 
eration. Each time a clerk sells a 
Walco needle, he removes the stamps 
attached to the back of the needle’s 
envelope. The number of stamps on 
the envelope varies with the price of 
the particular type of needle. When 
the book is full, it represents the sale 
of $375 worth of Walco products and 
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is worth $15. The clerk mails tho 
book to Walco’s East Orange, N.J., 
plant, and a check for that amount is 
mailed to his home. 

Any dealer or clerk who fills one 
book a year also qualifies for mem- 
bership in the Bonus Club. All mem- 
bers are eligible to participate in the 
fringe benefits, which include a $2,500 
or $5,000 life insurance policy. The 
hospitalization policy pays up to $15 
a day for 70 days, plus up to $225 
for miscellaneous hospital expenses 
and up to $300 for surgery. 

The insurance costs $15 a year for 
the $5,000 policy, and the hospitali- 
zation plan costs $10.70 a month for 
family coverage or $3.05 for an in- 
dividual. A club member may pay the 
premiums either in cash or stamps. 

As an added inducement to larger 
retailers, the club offers a fifteen-day 
tour of Europe at $700 a person. It 
also gives the salesman discounts on 
the purchase of Walco products. 

A monthly four-page house organ, 
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“Walco Soundings,” which is mailed 
to club members, carries information 
on needles and selling techniques and 
free classified ads for dealers seeking 
sales help or for clerks wishing to. 
change jobs. 

Response to the sales promotion 
plan has been living up to Walco’s 
expectations. Several hundred sales 
people already have joined the Bonus 
Club. New dealers are being signed 
up, and Walco is becoming more 
strongly entrenched with its original 
dealers. Cost of the sales-stimulating 
device is running just over 3 per cent 
of sales. 


Free Fun Builds Morale 


Five-day all-expense trips to beach 
resorts and big cities are standard em- 
ployee benefits at the A. H. Robins 
Company, Inc. of Richmond, Va., 
where good times have proved to be 
good business. 

E. Claiborne Robins, president of 
the pharmaceutical company, began 
his unusual morale-building program 
ten years ago by taking his entire 
workforce of more than 100 employ- 
ees to New York for dinner, the 
theater, and a shopping expedition, 
with a $100 check for each worker. 


Industry 
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EVEN THE COFFEE BREAKS COST LESS! 


One Data-Flo* girl outperforms so many old fashioned 
clerks that all fixed clerical costs go down — coffee 
breaks included. 

Almost any office can afford this punched tape sys- 
tem for typing and filing data. Underwood has simpli- 
fied data processing by standardizing components—by 
job-fitting to avoid costly unused capacity—by devel- 
oping an electronic brain that enables simple compo- 
nents to do many jobs at once. 

By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork prob- 
lems—then seeking simpler, less costly solutions— 


TYPEWRITERS ADDING AND ACCOUNTING 





DATA PROCESSING SUPPLIES 


Ulale(sa\elele 


Business machines and systems to master your paperwork 


Underwood has developed remarkable new products... 
% & A digital computer scaled down to office size. 
& & A7% lb. electric adding-subtracting machine so 
compact it fits in your hand. 

% & An electric typewriter with an entirely new key- 
board design to ease typing strain. 

There are more, of course, and still more on the way. 
For simpler, less costly ways to master paperwork, call 
Underwood. The advice you'll receive is based on 64 
years of experience. Products are backed by over 


2000 expert servicemen. 
*An Underwood Trademark 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
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it delivers drugs 
to Dayton 


to make medicine for millions 
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EXPRESS, INC. 


tt pry . 
The motor carrier 
>? 


with more go-how 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1450 WABASH AVENUE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Connecting the Eastern Seaboard with the Industrial Midwest: Akron « Baltimore « Bethlehem 
Bridgeport « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Columbus « Dayton e Evansville « Ft. Wayne Harrisburg 
Indianapolis « Jersey City « Metuchen « New York City « Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 











Since then, Robins employees in 
groups of 175 or more have taken 
company-paid excursions to Washing- 
ton, D.C., Miami, and Havana. They 
also enjoy such “extras” as birthday 
checks, beach parties, and coffee on 
the company twice a day. 

Robins is convinced that the com- 
pany’s rising production and profit 
curves are the result of his fun-and- 
work philosophy. The plant has never 
had any labor trouble, and Robins 
“can’t recall” when an employee quit 
to take another job. Employee efh- 
ciency has risen markedly, and there 
is always a long waiting list of job 
applicants. 

The employees came up with an 
unique idea of their own to show their 
appreciation to their boss. They 
chipped in to send Robins and his 
wife (see photo above) on prepaid 
vacations to Acapulco and, this year, 
to Las Vegas. 


Every Man a Salesman 


All employees of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, including pro- 
duction workers, sales and office per- 
sonnel, retirees, and stockholders, 
joined in helping the field sales force 
fight out of last Fall’s business de- 
cline. 

The entire Goodyear organization 
went to work persuading friends, rela- 
tives, neighbors, and business ac- 
quaintances to buy and sell Goodyear 
products. The results of the “Buy 
Goodyear-Sell Goodyear” campaign 
were so profitable that the company 
has decided to make the plan a perma- 
nent feature of its sales program. 

More than 7,000 employees quali- 
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A SINGLE ROW of automatic food and beverage dispensing machines has replaced 
the employee cafeteria at Ford Motor Company’s Pennsauken, N.J., parts depot. 





fied for a special award of a Good- 
year 60th anniversary tie clasp or pin 
for having purchased or influenced a 
plus sale of Goodyear products worth 
$100 or more. Tire salesmen pro- 
moted the sale of non-tire products, 
while salesmen of other items influ- 
enced plus sales of hundreds of sets 
of tires. 

Thousands of reports of plus sales 
made as a result of the campaign were 
received from Goodyear plants and 
sales districts here and abroad. 


Premiums on Suggestions 


New life was pumped into a sluggish 
Suggestion system at General Elec- 
tric’s Pittsfield, Mass., plant by offer- 
ing special non-cash prizes for money- 
saving ideas. 

The unusual suggestion contest was 
a feature of GE’s anti-recession “Op- 
eration Upturn” campaign. During the 
contest, Pittsfield employees suggest- 
ing cost-cutting ideas were given an 
additional 50 per cent bonus in the 
form of merchandise certificates which 
could be redeemed at local stores. 
The cooperating merchants identified 
themselves by placing a special sticker 
in their windows. The merchandise 
they gave in exchange for the certifi- 
cates was paid for by GE. 

The success of the contest was 
many-sided. The store owners were 
so pleased by the way the contest 
stimulated sales that they voted to 
allow $6 worth of merchandise for 
each $5 worth of certificates. Winning 
employees enjoyed their bonus gifts, 
and the company was rewarded with 
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a wealth of profitable suggestions and 
praise for contributing to the welfare 
of the community. 


Ideas by the Cupful 


Management has found a novel way 
to get its messages across to workers 
at General Motors plants. Reminders 
about safety, suggestion programs, 
productivity, and other company ac- 
tivities are imprinted on the paper 
cups in soft-drink and coffee ma- 
chines. 

Ideas for the messages are given by 
GM to the cup manufacturer, who 
prints the cups and stacks them in the 
tubes in such a way that four sepa- 
rate ideas are dispensed before the 
first one is repeated. 


Proof of the Puddling 


Two hundred steel workers journeyed 
from Allentown, Pa., to New York’s 
International Airport last month to 
have a look at the $8 million air 
terminal they helped to construct. 

The men represented the 600 Le- 
high Structural Steel Company em- 
ployees who produced the more than 
4,000 tons of structural steel for the 
huge, umbrella-like roof of the new 
Pan American World Airways public 
terminal. 

The steel company sponsored the 
trip and brought its key craftsmen to 
New York in four chartered buses. 
The trip fulfilled a promise made to 
the employees before his death last 
December by Lehigh’s former presi- 
dent, Thomas R. Mullen. —C.K. 











GROVER 
your automation 
‘errand boy" 


Let a Grover Pneumatic Tube 
System be your ‘full time” 
messenger or conveyor. 


Eliminate errand boys, cut down on corri- 
dor and elevator traffic. Speed up the 
handling of all paper work including the 
transmission of blueprints. A Grover Pneu- 
matic Tube System will speedily transmit 
tabuylating and/or punch cards, small 
parts, test samples, and small assembly 
parts from one department to another or 
even building to building. 


SAVE with a GROVER 
Transitube System 


With Grover Transitubes you can com- 
pletely automate your present production 
and material control operations, and do 


away with old fashioned a 
AS Pp 
| t: traffic — elevator 


service — hall 


#inin 


A traffic—the tying up of already 


busy Wo phones. 


: wee a 
TYPICAL RECESSED STATION 


This type station or terminal point, allows 
@ constant flow of orders, instructions, 
samples—even bottled samples, assembly 
materials and many other items to be con- 
tinuously moving to and from vital points 
in your plant or offices. Each station has 
its own selector, which when set—pre- 
determines the destination of each carrier. 
An entire assembly line can receive written 
instructions or orders at all of its various 
stations within seconds. Think of the 
savings. 


bite hUEPRINT CA aie 


ENGINEERING COUNSEL IS FREE 


Grover has the most complete line of 
equipment available today. Engineering, 
Sales, Installation and Service offices are 
located in all principal cities in the United 
States and Canada. 

For a complete descriptive catalog or 
further information, consult your yellow 
pages or write direct to: 


THE 


GROVER COMPANY 


25521 West Eight Mile Road 
Detroit 40, Michigan 
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Nickel-chrome plating for beauty—Lustrous fixtures of Nickel-chrome plat- 
ing add welcome sparkle to a bathroom. They don’t tarnish, never need 
polishing. No worry about rust or corrosion, either—vital in a humid room. 


Nickel-alloy steel for strength —Drill chucks and gears of Nickel-alloy steel 
are tough and strong—made for hard use. And those wrenches have a durable 
Nickel-chrome plated finish that keeps them gleaming and free from rusting. 
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Nickel Stainless Steel for easy cleaning — Nothing is easier to care for! 
That new stainless steel tile on the wall—as well as utensils, disposal cans, wall 
ovens and sinks—keeps thoroughly clean and bright with just soap and water. 





Nickel-alloy heating elements last longer — And so, an electric paint 
remover like this one can give you better service. There’s a Nickel-alloy ele- 
ment in that soldering iron, too—still others in quality percolators and ranges. 


Why manufacturers use Nickel 
to help their products sell better 


The makers of these hardware items 
all want to give their products the best 
possible chance to sell. That’s why 
they turn to Nickel. 

Nickel can add saleability in so 
many ways. For example, it increases 
the corrosion resistance of stainless 
steel .. . makes it easier to fabricate. It 
adds toughness and strength to steels 
that go into hard-working tools. As 


Nickel-chrome plating, it puts a last- 
ing, gleaming finish on metal that 
catches the eye. 

There are other things Nickel can 
do, of course. We’d welcome the chance 
to tell you about them. And now, with 
increased production by Inco assuring 
abundant supplies of Nickel for years 
to come, wouldn't this be a good time 
to investigate the possibilities? Write 


today for further information to 
answer your particular questions. 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


©]959, T 1. N. Co., Inc. 


ue, Inco Nickel 


makes hardware perform better longer 
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Inside Industry 








Man-made “mountain air’’ may boost productivity. 


Why scientists and technical men won't organize. 


Woven graphite: familiar material in a new form. 


IN THE intensified search for ways 
to increase worker productivity, there 
is one bet that industry may have 
overlooked — negative-ion saturated 
atmospheres. And negative ions re- 
leased in stores also may stimulate 
customers to buy, according to at 
least one knowledgeable researcher. 

A negative ion is an atom that has 
picked up an extra electron on its 
travels. It can be produced in the air 
by radioactivity, lightning, ozone, or 
ultraviolet light. No one has been able 
to figure just what negative ions do 
inside our lungs, but they produce 
an effect comparable to breathing in 
fresh mountain or sea air. 

Many medical researchers have 
demonstrated repeatedly over the 
years that negative ions in the air we 
breathe can stimulate a feeling of well- 
being or pleasant, mild exhilaration. 
However, there has been no concerted 
effort in this country to find out the 
full extent of their beneficial effects 
and put them to work. 

Although comparatively few indus- 
trial researchers are aware of the 
beneficial effects of negative ions, at 
least four companies are manufactur- 
ing products that generate negative 
ions. Since 1957, Philco Corp., Phila- 
delphia, has turned out 10,000 room 
air conditioners with a negative-ion 
producing accessory. Wesix Company, 
San Francisco, makes a desk top gen- 
erator (see photo) with a tiny, harm- 
less radioactive source as the gener- 
ator. Two other small companies also 
make inexpensive home ion gener- 
ators. 

Research into the therapeutic val- 
ues of negative ions has been pro- 
ceeding for years in this country. But, 
as yet, enthusiastic acceptance by the 
medical profession is by no means 
general. A few doctors and hospitals 
make routine use of them. (In Russia, 
at least 100 hospitals use them to 
treat some ills.) 

So far Philco is the only air-condi- 
tioning manufacturer offering nega- 
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tive ion generators. However, Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N.Y., is also study- 
ing the market for them, and General 
Electric is keeping a sharp eye on the 
situation. Philco is presently testing 
ion generators for central home air- 
conditioning systems but has no plans 
for producing big units suitable for 
stores or factories. 

Since ultraviolet radiation, when 
properly channeled, produces negative 
ions, there is the possibility of com- 
bining the germ-killing properties of 
UV with the feeling of well-being cre- 
ated by negative ions in the same 
piece of equipment. Dr. Rudolf Nagy 
of Westinghouse, one of the top UV 
experts, is now studying this possi- 
bility. 

While there still isn’t enough activ- 
ity in industry to predict any commer- 
cial boom based on ion technology, 
the growing research in the field is 
sure to result in some interesting new 
products. 


Thumbs Down on Unions 


The great majority of scientists and 
engineers are opposed to joining 
unions. Demonstrated in many previ- 
ous studies, this fact has been re- 
affirmed by a new survey conducted 
by the University of Michigan. Out of 
250 scientists and engineers inter- 
viewed, 50 per cent are strongly op- 
posed to collective bargaining, 29 per 
cent are mildly opposed, and 20 per 
cent favor collective bargaining. Sig- 
nificantly, the minority favoring col- 
lective bargaining work for companies 
where morale among professional 
workers is lower and dissatisfaction 
with management prevails. 


Ultrasonics Aids Welding 


Welding by ultrasonic vibrations 
alone has been going on in a few 
companies for the past few years, but 
now two researchers have shown that 
adding ultrasonic vibrations to con- 
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ION ACCESSORY: More than 10,000 Philco 
home air conditioners have been sold with 
“Jonotron” negative ion producing attach- 
ments, like that a technician is installing 
here. The device won't work on ordinary 
AC current; it requires a special power sup- 
ply. 


INCREASES OUTPUT: The goose-neck de- 
vice at the right is a Wesix negative ion 
generator. A tiny, harmless radioactive 
source generates the ions, which are said by 
many researchers to give a sense of weill- 
being, thereby increasing worker output. 


ventional welding makes the resulting 
welds stronger and less brittle. John 
N. Antonevich and Robert E. Monroe 
of Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, acknowledge that there are 
still some problems associated with 
combining conventional and _ ultra- 
sonic welding, but the possible gains 
are most intriguing. 

continued on next page 
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NEW YORK— 








"On the Sea 





board!” 


These Seaboard representatives are as close to the Seaboard’s freight opera- 


tions as if they were located along its rails. 


If you are a shipper situated anywhere in the New York City area, these are 


the men who can give you expert, detailed freight information—in the friendly, 


personalized way that distinguishes all Seaboard contacts with the public. 


Rates, routes, car reports—-whatever you require will be supplied promptly. 


If your industry is considering a plant in the Seaboard Southeast, this local 


staff will be glad to see that you are provided with complete information on 


available plant sites ideally suited to the needs of your particular operations. 





EARL PATTERSON 
General Eastern Freight Agent 


Remember, a local telephone call 
and you’re “on the Seaboard !” 
WoOrth 2-1180 
1478 Woolworth Building 
New York 7, N. Y. 


NATION-WIDE! OTHER SEABOARD FREIGHT 
REPRESENTATIVES ARE SITUATED IN: 


... 5-7 So. Calvert St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . 
DETROIT, MICH. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. .... 
MEMPHIS, TENN. . 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. . 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








AIR LINE 
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RAYMOND P. NITCHMAN 
General Agent 


ROUTE 


80 Boylston St. 
1524 Rand Bidg. 


_... 1015 James Bldg. 
. 1460 Marquette Bidg. 


1803 Carew Tower 
1207 Lafayette Bidg. 
5610 Kenilwood 

1204 Fairfax Bidg. 


.. 320 Heyburn Bidg. 


922 Exchange Bldg. 


. 830 Third Nat. Bank Bidg. 
.. 914 Hibernia Bk. Bldg. 


307 Transportation Center 


.. 953 Union Trust Bidg. . 


1921 Rwy. _ Bide. 
P. 0. Box 548 

5906 E. 26th Place . 

1001 Connecticut Ave. 
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COURTEOUS SERVICE 





JOHN J. HUERTAS 
Commercial Agent 


JOSEPH F. MURTHA 
Commercial Agent 


oad of course at otiieil points in 
the six great states served by Seaboard. 





WALTER E. ADELOF, JR. 
Commercial Agent 





RICHARD B. BENEDICT 
Commercial Agent 


.. LExington 9-3920 


_....... Liberty 2-4700 


MOhawk 7152 


eee: AMherst 6-3758 


.... sTate 2-2195 
.... MAin 1-5061 
..... WOodward 2-8404 
..... REpublic 4-0738 
.... Vietor 2-4747 
.. JUniper 4-3413 
...... JAckson 6-7067 
.... ALpine 6-7427 
.. JAckson 5-7888 
Rittenhouse 6-8038 


...., ATlantic 1-1159 
_... MAin 1-1894 


...(Belmont) LYtell 1-1229 


: __.... TEmple 5-3130 


ws REpublic 7-8287 
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SPACE-SAVER: This specially designed Lou- 
den fork-lift, suspended like a gantry crane, 
cut storage space requirements and enabled 


Allen Manufacturing Company, Bloom- 
field, Conn., to assign five workers else- 
where to other materials handling jobs. 


In another phase of ultrasonics, 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., Wind- 
sor, Conn., has received an Atomic 
Energy Commission contract to de- 
velop an apparatus that roll-bonds 
nuclear fuel elements by means of 
ultrasonics. 


Beryllium Moves Ahead 


Beryllium, the prodigal among 
light metals, took another giant step 
towards commercial acceptance as a 
pure metal with the announcement 
that closed-die forging of the tough 
metal is now practical. Working un- 
der a U.S. Air Force contract, the 
Wayman-Gordon Company, North 
Crafton, Mass., developed the tech- 
nique for fabricating useful parts out 
of extremely pure beryllium powder 
costing $80 a pound. 

In stock form, beryllium is difficult 
to machine because it is both brittle 
and toxic. However, a new Air Force 
report explains how it can be fabri- 
cated safely. Harmful to humans in 
particle form, light-weight beryllium 
can be machined, rolled, forged, 
welded, and so on, if the safety pre- 
cautions outlined in the report are 
followed. The report is available from 
the Armed Services Technical Infor- 
mation Agency, Arlington, Va. 


Advance in Painting 


Paint is becoming one of the most 
versatile materials in the industrial 
larder. Now that germicidal and fire- 
retardant paints are well established, 
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a paint chemist has succeeded in 
blending a sound-absorbing paint. 
Granules of sound-dampening mate- 
rial added to the paint vehicle do the 
trick. 

Although less effective than acous- 
tic tiling, the new paint, made by 
Acoustic Chemical Corp., New York, 
is much less expensive. It can also be 
applied to irregular surfaces. Since 
it is applied very thickly, a gallon 
of the sound-absorbing paint covers 
only half as much surface as does ordi- 
nary paint. 


New Uses for Graphite 


Commonly thought of as inherently 
brittle, graphite, one of industry’s 
major refractory materials, is now 
available in a flexible form—fibers. 
The new graphite material, which can 
easily be woven into a cloth, should 
greatly add to graphite’s numerous 
industrial applications. In either cloth 
or fiber form, for example, it could 
become a reinforcing material for 
laminates intended for high-tempera- 
ture service. 

Graphite fibers are the result of 
a 25-year research effort by the Na- 
tional Carbon Company, the nation’s 
major producer of this crystalline 
form of carbon. Rayon and other 


POTENT PROBE: The largest radioactive 
source yet released to industry is mounted 
inside this Picker radiograph machine at 
Cooper Alloy Corp., Hillside, N.J. After 
the “Cyclops” is correctly aimed at heavy, 
expensive stainless steel castings under X- 
ray inspection, the cobalt-60 pill is auto- 
matically dropped into working position 
from a heavy lead container. Of course, all 
personnel are then outside the two-foot 
thick concrete walls. The rays penetrate the 
heaviest steel castings to register any im- 
perfections on X-ray film. 
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Simple. Hanging, sliding folders mean less work, 
more speed for every file gal. Finger-tip control of 
all folders increases a gal’s file power, too...makes 
any file clerk a top octane performer. And exclusive 
Pendaflex “‘Keyboard”’ selection is geared for peak 
efficiency, new office economy. 

Full details optional at no extra cost when you 
send for free File Analysis. Mail coupon today. 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. | 
2-S Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send everything that is free...including 
File Analysis Sheet. 
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This New Door Guide Can 


Cut Costs at Every Opening! 


Write today for this complete up-to-the-minute information on: 


KINNEAR Steel Rolling Doors — with the 
coiling upward action of the famous 
interlocking-steel-slat curtain (origi- 
nated by Kinnear). They save space, 
save time, provide all-metal protection. 
KINNEAR Rolling Fire Doors — the exclu- 
sive, all-steel “Akbar” doors, famous 
for positive starting action, safe closing 
speed, other advanced features. 
KINNEAR Steel Rolling Grilles — the pro- 
tective openwork of steel bars and links 
with coiling upward action. Admits 
light, air, and vision when closed — 
but blocks all intruders, 


Write TODAY 
The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 

1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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KINNEAR Motor Operators — Special, 
rugged, heavy-duty motors that add 
time-saving push-button control to the 
many other advantages of upward-act- 
ing doors. 


KINNEAR Bifold Doors — Heavy-duty 
service doors of wood or all-steel. Cen- 
ter-hinged to fold upward with easy 
jack-knife action. 


KINNEAR Rol-Top Doors — Sectional 
doors (wood or all-steel) available 
paneled for glass in any number of 
sections. 


ROLLING DOOR 
Saving Ways in Doorways 
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NEW TWIST IN GRAPHITE: Normally brit- 
tle graphite, now available in fiber form, 
can be woven into a strong cloth, as shown. 
The National Carbon product has wide ap- 
plication in the electronic, chemical, metal- 
working industries and in missiles. 


fibers are converted into graphite 
fibers at 5,400° F by a patented 
process. 

Since graphite is an electrical con- 
ductor, the new graphite cloth makes 
an excellent heating element for ap- 
plying heat to industrial processes or 
for protective clothing to be worn in 
subzero temperatures. Because it is 
easily fabricated, it can also advance 
vacuum-tube design. Since graphite is 
self-lubricating, the new cloth makes 
an excellent packing material for 
high-temperature service, such as jets. 
Conveyor belting for hi-temp process 
equipment is another possibility. The 
new fibers can also be plated with 
metals, suggesting other potential ap- 
plications. Experimental quantities of 
the new cloth are available at $1.50 
a square foot. 


Clocking Materials Handlers 


Utilization of fork-lift and grab 
trucks and other materials handling 
equipment should be increased inex- 
pensively by means of a new clock- 
like instrument that measures and 
records loads and distances travelled. 
Fitting out a machine with a $350 
‘“Truck-O-Meter” will enable the user 
to fix rates for drivers. 

Information provided by the meter 
will also help establish the needs of 
any department that requests addi- 
tional equipment. 

The performance recorder was de- 
veloped at Tube Turns, a division of 
Chemetron Corp., and will be made 
and marketed by the Institute of Mod- 
ern Management, Inc., under a licens- 
ing agreement. —M. M. 
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Industrial Boom 


in Gunpowder 


SO MANY spectacular technological 
advances, stimulated by military 
needs, are sparking exciting civilian 
applications that a healthy little busi- 
ness boom based on an old military 
standby—gunpowder—could _ easily 
be overlooked. Explosives, of course, 
have been used for decades in con- 
struction, and mariners have long 
been familiar with cartridge-powered 
lifeline pitchers. But in the past few 
years, a new crop of useful explosive- 
powered devices has popped up. 

Most widely used of these is the 
stud gun (see DR&MI, January 1959, 
page 55). With this handy portable 
tool, which uses blank cartridges, a 
construction worker can fire studs or 
eyes into heavy steel sheet or con- 
crete every ten seconds. With conven- 
tional tools, it might take the same 
high-priced worker fifteen minutes to 
drive a stud, especially into the over- 
head or in blind spots. 

The stud gun may be the first of 
a family of cartridge-activated tools 
for industry. Cartridges can be used 
to power guillotine-type cutters for 
heavy cable, fence-pole drivers, and 
jacks for heavy trucks or off-the-road 
vehicles. In plants, cartridges can 
close or open distant valves either by 
remote control or automatically in 
case some dangerous condition oc- 
curs in the pipeline. 

Explosive forming (see photos at 
left) is one of the hottest develop- 
ments in the metalworking industry 
and has many implications for other 
industries. Shock waves created by 
dynamite or nitroglycerine can instan- 
taneously work the toughest, most 
brittle metals into precision shapes 
that are impossible, extremely diffi- 


FILLING the water pit at the high energy 
forming facility at Ryan Aeronautical Com- 
pany, San Diego. Next, die, metal blank, 
and explosive charge are lowered into the 
water. When the charge is detonated, the 
water is driven against the blank, instan- 
taneously forming it against the die, which 
may be made of light materials. The water 
then sprays up into a geyser (top photo). 


cult, or very time-consuming to pro- 
duce by conventional techniques. 

At the Boeing Aircraft Company in 
Seattle, engineers are experimenting 
with explosives as a means of accu- 
rately sizing fuel tanks for the Bomarc 
missile. The tank is assembled by 
welding, followed by a strength-giving 
heat treatment. No matter how care- 
fully the tank is handled, it always 
warps a little. The warpage would 
affect the flight of the missile at super- 
sonic speeds because the tank walls 
are also the outer skin of the big bird. 

After the heat treatment, the tank 
is placed in a sizing die and filled 
with water. An explosive is then low- 
ered into the tank and detonated. If 
the correct type and amount of explo- 
sive is selected, the tank comes out 
perfectly smooth, unwarped, and 
formed to an accuracy of .001 inch. 

Boeing is also thinking of using ex- 
plosives to punch burr-free holes in 
thick metal plates, fuse dissimilar 
metals, and ceramic-coat metals. 

Many companies are understand- 
ably reluctant to work with explo- 
sives. A number of men have been 
killed by improperly handled stud 
guns. However, the latest models con- 
tain safety features that prevent them 
from being fired into the air. The 
remaining danger is that the oper- 
ator might mistake some thin sur- 
face for concrete and fire a stud right 
through it. 

Several California companies today 
specialize in designing cartridge- 
activated devices for special military 
production or maintenance uses. 
They are Beckman & Whitely, of San 
Carlos, and Holex, Inc., and McCor- 
mick & Selph Associates, both of 
Hollister. Another expert is Earl M. 
Wintermoyer, of Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago. 

Gunpowder is dangerous stuff in 
the wrong hands. But, when placed in 
trained hands and used under proper 
supervision, it can be as big a boon 
to industry as it has been a scourge 
to mankind. —M. M. 
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MAKE IT YOURSELF? 
continued from page 55 






‘AUTOMATIC SUPERVISOR™ 


helps truck driver 
establish records for . 
safe performance 


price? What pre-production costs will 
be incurred in make-ready—breaking 
in new equipment and hiring or train- 
ing new workers? 

If the comparison still favors mak- 
ing, is this investment in new facilities 
the best use of the company’s work- 
WAGNER ing capital? What other uses could be 
SANGAMO memes so Sie tying the money up 

Lager ae in a facility limit the company in the 

records Starts, idling, stops and speeds future? Finally. after all - se are 

considered, is the saving big enough 

to survive the tax bite? If not, are 

there other considerations which dic- 
tate making instead of buying? 


Truck drivers and supervisors agree that a Tachograph 
mounted on the dash of a truck is a great aid in encourag- 
ing the driver to establish records for good performance. 
The instrument is an “automatic supervisor” that provides 
daily facts. Vital trip information is permanently recorded 
on Tachograph chart (which costs you little more than 2¢ 
each). Graphic record indicates all starts, idling, stops 
and speeds. 


| For details, mail coupon for free copy of Bulletin SU-3. CHART TELLS ALL 


Judging the intangibles 

So far we have been sticking close 
to factors an accountant can estimate. 
More important, but harder to weigh, 
are the indirect influences of the deci- 
Wagner Electric Corporation i sion on company profit and return on 


ann > inert sicancalielay 4 inp rc namaa investment. It is here that good man- 
































Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 , ' 
i : agerial judgment is essential. In 
a i weighing a make-or-buy decision, 
Addren____ consider these points: 
NN iisconanenineininnnginienbionsiiiis i @ How much protection is needed 
We operate Vehicles wsso-o § against a supplier’s inability to de- 
Pi? 





@ Can existing management and ad- 


YOUR MESSAGE ALWAYS ministrative expenses be stretched to 
cover a make operation? 
STAYS IN SIGHT 


@ Is the company willing to assume 
the risk of obsolescence or share it 
with the supplier? 

@ Will the morale of present sup- 
pliers be damaged by a make decision? 
@ Can the company expand profit- 
ably? (See box on page 55.) 





Saves 
Time. 





Labor 
and up 
to 40% 


in Space Mig 
P Aa Where is the company headed? 


| E 
® ag. s Our own company, American Mo- 
- with silicone-treated tors, has been growing so fast that we 


have had to do a lot of thinking about 
For modern secretaries, Corres-File brings SIGHT SAVERS, these long-term, intangible factors. 


oF Sapertams papers So her Eapertys— America’s eyeglass cleaners. We have been forced to think through 


as Close as her typewriter—making her as 
fresh at 5 P.M. as at 8:30 A.M. No waste what kind of company we want to be. 


motion — everything’s in reach from a 
seated position. 













Keep your selling message where it will be 
seen, with SIGHT SAVERS. 70% of your 













For the modern secretary and the modern prospects and customers wear glasses. Give THE AUTHOR e Roy D. 
office, install Corres-File and you'll: them these baby billboards containing over Chapin, Jr., is executive 
@ Cut time in half @ Save costly labor 30 tissues and you make over 30 sales vice president and gener- 
© Increase efficiency @ Double capacity impressions. Here’s advertising that lasts al manager of the auto- 





— carries the most favorable kind of brand 
: | image. SIGHT SAVERS are different, valu- 
Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management able to the recipient, and economical for 


you. Ideal for calling cards, convention 
handouts. Also available in desk size of the Hudson Motbdr Car 


rite 
INC. Dispenser-Pak. Co., Mr. Chapin entered 
Westport, Senn Write today for free samples, imprint- | the automobile industry in 1938 as an ex- 





without sacrificing spac : oe 
— motive division of Amer- 


ican Motors Corp. Son 
of one of the founders 


Patented 
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WASSELL ORGANIZATION. 
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j 7 " ing prices, full information. Dept. 3417. | perimental engineer at Hudson. He subse- 
i ease send me Free Booklet on Corres-File quently worked in production planning, 
| Nome accounting, car distribution, and sales ad- 
; Sonpeey " Dow Corning ministration. He became treasurer of 

= ” | CORPORATION American Motors in 1955 and was elected 
kt TERPS RONEN: ee ee ee to his present position the following year. 
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Fundamentally, we believe that we 
should stick to our own business of 
making automobiles and appliances 
and develop cooperative arrange- 
ments with a corps of suppliers who 
will stick to their businesses and give 
us the benefit of their management, 
their experience, and their research. 
Whenever the cost comparison is 
about even, we lean toward giving 
the business to a supplier. We want 
much of our capital to remain in a 
“liquid” position. Flexibility, the abil- 
ity to move faster, is one of our real 
assets. The automobile industry is 
highly cyclical, and we feel we must 
guard against inflating our fixed 
charges by “over-investing” in facili- 
ties. 

Our industry is also dynamic. Cars 
change. Parts change. Processes 
change. We do not believe that we 
can do everything better than any- 
body. It is, furthermore, a matter of 
historical record that suppliers have 
produced more technological break- 
throughs than automobile manufac- 
turers. The total research resources of 
all the suppliers of our industry far 
exceed the research resources of car 
manufacturers. We do not believe it 
is either possible or wise to concen- 
trate under one roof all research on 
the many components that go into a 
car. Many minds, many enterprises, 
are the safest insurance of fruitful in- 
novation. 

We also believe that many of our 
suppliers ought to be able to produce 
more efficiently what they know best 
how to do. At the very least, we need 
them as a check on the efficiency of 
our Own operation. We’re for letting 
the best man win—and keeping as 
many as possible in the race, for that’s 
how speed records are broken. 

This is our approach, based on our 
location in the automobile industry 
at this time and our company style. 
Others don’t and probably shouldn't 
do as we do. 

Many elaborate methods can be 
employed to arrive at a make-or-buy 
decision. Most of these, presumably, 
would be based on known facts, but 
most of these must also necessarily in- 
clude so many variables and consid- 
erations that the final determination 
is heavily influenced by judgment. In 
other words, once you have assembled 
as much information as has reason- 
able significance, you probably will 
find that the ultimate decision de- 
pends on the exercise of common 
sense. END 
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OLYMPIA DIVISION inter-Continental Trading Corporation * 90 West Street, New York 6, New York 
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creates further opportunities in 


With development of new port facilities for the city of Guayaquil, one of 
Latin America’s leading industrial and commercial centers, additional oppor- 
tunities for investment are opening up in Ecuador. The new port, expected to 
be completed September, 1962, is being financed by a $13 million loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and will feature 
a 31-foot-deep channel at low tide and modern dock facilities. These, plus a 
mile-long barge canal and a new four-lane highway, will put ocean-going ships 
within a few minutes of downtown Guayaquil. Guayaquil already handles about 
90% of Ecuador’s imports and 60% of her exports. 

These facilities add greatly to the attractiveness of Ecuador for business and 
industry. The nation’s agricultural diversification helps rank it as a major 
exporter of food products and provides a sound base for its economy. Ecuador 
exports not one or two, but four major crops: bananas, coffee, cacao and rice. 
Furthermore, its vast forest resources are relatively untouched. 

Ecuador welcomes foreign capital and new investment is going into develop- 
ment of the country’s extensive mineral deposits. Earnings are freely con- 
vertible and the currency has been stable over a long period of years. 

Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador, an investor-owned electric utility serving 
Guayaquil and the interior city of Riobamba, is keeping pace with Ecuador's 
growing demands for electricity. In 1958 the company increased its generating 


capacity by 40%. 


For further information on opportunities for investment 
in Ecuador and your copy of a brochure, “Investing in 
Ecuador”, write Vice President and General Manager. 
Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador at the address below, or 
Area Development Section, American & Foreign Power 
Company, 100 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador Inc. 


Apartado 1320— Guayaquil, Ecuador 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER SYSTEM 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION 
continued from page 64 


man companies have recently received 
large manufacturing orders from their 
own governments for electronic air 
navigation equipment developed by 
our U.S. laboratories. 


What kinds of management person- 
nel should U.S. manufacturers pro- 
vide when they set up operations over- 
seas? 

When American personnel go 
abroad for the first time, I believe they 
need time for readjustment of view- 
points and practices. We have found 
that our best results have been ob- 
tained by manning our manufacturing 
operations in each country exclusively 
with trained people who are nationals 
of the country in which they work, 
who know the laws and customs, and 
have the contacts. 


What are the chief difficulties a 
U.S. business man faces in his per- 
sonal relationships with business men 
overseas? Is it true that he may meet 
with resentment or hostility in certain 
areas abroad? 

There are political resentments, 
without question, and at times anti- 
American agitation. However, I do 
not think true personal resentment 
against Americans exists to anywhere 
near the extent that is talked about. 
Where it exists, it can usually be 
traced to some individual whose con- 
duct left a lot to be desired. I believe 
that it is generally safe to say that any 
American who goes abroad and con- 
ducts himself properly will meet no 
unusual resentments, so long as he 
keeps out of local politics. 


To what extent does the manage- 
ment of a U.S. company doing busi- 
ness overseas have to get into national 
politics? 

We try to stay out of the politics 
of other countries. When a business 
operates in a foreign country, it has 
to respect the politics of that country, 
its government, and its institutions. 
If you can maintain a neutral, non- 
political attitude in a country, your 
company is going to be better off in 
the long run than if you try to play 
politics. 


Is American industry losing busi- 
ness overseas because of inadequate 
credit policies? 


Yes, I believe so. This country 
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“General Electric will... NATO has...De Gaulle is...” 


Latin American leaders have to know what’s going on in the rest of the 
world: what’s wanted—what’s available—where to look for opportuni- 
ties—where to watch for threats. 
Such information is essential to the decision-makers in clean cx 
and business wherever they may be. 
For current, comprehensive news of the U.S. and the world, men like 
these rely on TIME—read it carefully, quote it frequently. 
So the words ‘‘TIME dijo. . .””—‘‘TIME said .. .”’ are often heard in the 
liveliest and the most important conversations in Latin America. eprtatiene cntimcercventene ass 
magazine in Latin America 


TIME Latin America is published weekly in English. It consists of the editorial content of the 
U.S. Edition plus additional Latin American news and advertising directed to its special audience. 
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Write 


Division: 
INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE COMPANY 


1509 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis 66, Mo. 
Teletype: $1300 


927 WN. 3rd St. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Teletype: PH476 


PROTECT WORKERS 





in greater production 
and lower costs! 


H540...New, mellow-tone 
dark brown slip-on... one 
of more than 90 HY-TEST 
SAFEty SHOES, OXFORDS 
and BOOTS for Men and 
Women in Industry. 





OF: Td olelalm el-|el-16- 
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MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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(Ope Fit Your Abilities 
| ToThe Opportunities 
You have unused talents 
and mental powers. Learn to 
develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew — with- 










out changing your affairs. Write 

the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 

Book telling how you may receive age-old 

teachings to achieve personal power. 
Addreas: Scribe H.C. F 


The ROSICRUCIANS, (Amorc)* San Jose, Calif. 











needs to take a new look at some of 
its supporting operations for Ameri- 
can business—‘support” being a 
broader term than credit. There are 
three ways in which I am sure some 
foreign governments assist some of 
their own manufacturers _ selling 
abroad—by the remission of certain 
taxes; by guarantees or insurance of 
credit or through other financing to 
enable an exporting company to ex- 
tend credits; and through trade agree- 
ments. I think that freer governmental 
assistance in the extension of credits 
and guarantees would be a substantial 
help to American business in the ex- 
port field. 


Do you notice any tendency over- 
seas toward the increased formation 
of cartels? And if so, what effects 
might this have on competition with 
U.S. business? 

I personally think it is inevitable 
that some form of what might be 
called cartels will develop. I am told 
that certain manufacturers in two for- 
eign countries, for example, act as 
selling agents for each other’s prod- 
ucts. That could be called carteliza- 
tion. And, for certain technical rea- 
sons, a Company in One country might 
trade techniques with a company in 
another country and they might agree 
to manufacture one another’s prod- 
ucts in broad, predetermined areas. 
1 am sure that other forms of car- 
telizing will develop as time goes on. 
Such cartels might well operate to the 
competitive disadvantage of American 
companies which, of course, must op- 
erate under U.S. antitrust laws. 


Do you think technological ad- 
vances in Soviet Russia are having 
any effect on the market? For exam- 
ple, is there any tendency to believe 
in the technological superiority of 
Soviet goods because of Soviet missile 
and satellite success? 

None of our companies has report- 
ed any feeling anywhere that Soviet 
technology, across-the-board, is bet- 
ter than Western technology. We feel 
that the only real competition we 
might have from Soviet-manufactured 
items would be in the price area. 


Is there any evidence that Commu- 
nist economic competition is on the 
increase overseas? And, in your opin- 
ion, how can U.S. business meet the 
threat of economic warfare from the 
Iron Curtain countries? 

We have suspected the Commu- 
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nists of selling at a loss in scattered 
instances in order to establish foot- 
holds in Western areas. There has 
been some indication that material or 
equipment manufactured behind the 
Iron Curtain has been offered outside 
those areas at prices so fantastically 
low that either it was priced at a loss 
or on a government-subsidized basis. 

U.S. business cannot afford to 
quote its prices to meet any competi- 
tion it finds unless it, too, is sub- 
sidized. In specific instances where it 
is important for particular types of 
equipment to be kept in Western 
hands, a subsidy of our sales would 
be a good thing. But you run into a 
dangerous philosophy there which is 
contrary to our belief in free enter- 
prise. It would be extremely difficult 
to prevent abuse of such a subsidy 
practice and to keep our Govern- 
ment from being roped into every 
kind of competition and from actually 
taking over control, through that prac- 
tice, of large segments of private in- 
dustry. Assistance through credits and 
guarantees, if they can be made rea- 
sonably easy to obtain, should take 
care of most needs. 


From your long experience with 
management problems overseas, are 
there any general misconceptions on 
the part of U.S. business men that you 
believe need to be dispelled? 

There are two things this country 
frequently forgets or does not realize. 
One is that the European countries as 
a group—not limited to the Common 
Market area, but including it—are 
technically capable of doing the same 
things we do, just as well as we do 
them. 

The second is that now that the 
Same group of countries is recovering 
from the destruction of the war they 
are in a position to manufacture well 
and efficiently, and the superiority of 
“American know-how” can no longer 
be taken for granted. 

The fact is it’s going to take a devil 
of a lot of work to maintain our com- 
petitive position, and complacence in 
that respect is a very dangerous thing 
for U.S. business men to cultivate. 

We in ITT know from experience 
that foreign research is conducted on 
a very rewarding basis and that for- 
eign manufacturing is done efficiently 
and well. Our U.S. managers know 
those facts and work hard to excel. 
This works to the advantage of both 
our domestic and foreign operations. 

END 
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ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS... 





A Better Way to Build 
for ANY Business Need 


Factory? Office? Warehouse? Store? Garage? You name it—and there’s 
an Armco Building that will meet your needs quickly, at less cost. 

The key to these trim, durable buildings is the exclusive STEELOX® 
Panel Wall. This panel is engineered to interlock, forming a smooth 
outside wall with a rigid interior rib between panels. Interiors are easily 
insulated and finished. Attractive outside walls blend with other build- 
ing materials— wood, brick, glass. 

Panel construction saves time and materials. Just as important, it 
permits wide freedom of window and door location and size. You get 
just what you need. 

If you are interested in a building that will last a long, long time 
after it has paid its way, just send the coupon for the factual story. 
There’s an Armco Sales Office or Authorized Armco Building Dealer 
near you, ready to provide a complete building service. Financing is 
available, too. 

New steels are 
born at 
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Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
309 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send details on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: 





Approximate size_ 
a re 


ADDRESS_..__ 
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Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DiviSiOns: Armco Division « Sheffield Division 
The National Supply Company ¢ The Armco International Corporation 
Union Wire Rope Corporation * Southwest Steel Products 
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“Moore forms 
help bring in 


payments faster” 
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George Gund, President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


A NEW SYSTEM GIVES THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY BETTER CONTROL OF COLLECTIONS 


This Cleveland bank carries close to 40,000 real estate 
loans. To handle the flood of monthly statements and 
payments, the bank has set up a centralized system. 
This gives them automated control over payments made 
to 69 offices and lets them offer the same loan policy to 
. I 4 
customers at all branches. The customers like it. Their 
payments are prompter and the money paid in is avail- 
able for the bank’s use the same day. 


The raw materials of the system are punched cards 
and special forms. The cards go into electric accounting 
machines which pick up loan information, compute in- 
terest, and automatically print a finished statement on 
the form. This is complete and ready to mail. The same 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


machines also isolate the cards that represent delinquent 
loans—a very accurate way to keep tabs on past-due 
accounts. The form is a Moore Speediflo, the bank’s 
control in print. 


‘The Moore man’s knowledge and experience were 

invaluable in setting up this system,” says Mr. George 
Gund, President of the bank. To find out just how 
valuable his services can be to your business, no mat- 
ter what sort of control you need, write to the nearest 
Moore office. 
Moore Business Forms, INc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Carib- 
bean and Central America. 
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Retailer Aid Widens Appliance Market 


How Maytag puts its customers in business. 


Amusement parks offer new advertising forum. 


New twist in consumer testing helps buyers. 





MANUFACTURERS are becoming 
increasingly convinced that, in order 
to take a strong stance in a particular 
market, they must go all out in their 
aid to the retailer. This is especially 
true in such markets as consumer ap- 
pliances, which have had a thorough- 
going shakeout in the past few years. 

One of the companies that has 
fared well despite the intense compe- 
tition is The Maytag Company of 
Newton, Iowa. By working closely 
with distributors, the company has 
gained a strong position in the coin- 
operated laundry market. For in- 
stance, its New England distributor— 
Mac-Gray Co., Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass.—has opened 30 coin stores 
during the past five months. And the 
initial order for each store is twenty 


WOULD-BE coin laundry owner confers with Stewart MacDonald, 
president of Mac-Gray Co., Inc., appliance distributor. 
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of the new Maytag automatic washers. 

To provide a market for its prod- 
uct, Maytag, through its distributors, 
actually puts the operators of these 
unattended coin laundries in business. 
The distributor digs up qualified pros- 
pects who need $3,000 to $5,000 in 
cash and helps each investor rent 
store space, perform the needed al- 
terations, and choose the auxiliary 
equipment needed in addition to the 
washers and dryers. 

“But,” says Stewart MacDonald, 
president of the distributor corpora- 
tion, “we don’t just give them the key 
to the store, shake their hands, and 
say, ‘Good luck.’ We keep an eye on 
them. A successful store is our best 
means of attracting new investors.” 

Since the coin laundry business is 


oe 


new to all the operators, the distribu- 
tor bands them together in the Maytag 
Coin-A-Matic Cooperative Associa- 
tion. Guided by distributor personnel, 
the group meets once a month to dis- 
cuss promotions, maintenance, user 
trends, competition, and advertising. 

“As a group,” says Bill Ulchak, 
owner of a coin laundry store in Som- 
erville, Mass., “we've been able to 
tackle problems and come up with 
solutions that we could never have 
handled on our own.” 

Says another store owner, who had 
run a retail appliance store for fifteen 
years, “Through the association, I’ve 
gotten to know the business as well 
as anyone. So I’m making plans to 
open another store soon.” 


Profits in Playland 

It’s reported that a sanitarium pa- 
tient, invited to come along on an 
outing to Disneyland, replied dis- 
dainfully, ““No, thanks. I’ve got plenty 
of hallucinations of my own.” Never- 
theless, millions of less troubled folk 
are flocking to this new type of amuse- 
ment park, which is as different from 
the old honky-tonk amusement park 
as widescreen from silent movies. 

Next month an even larger version 
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ON OPENING DAY, the new owner's wife gives advice to a CUus- 


tomer, but normally the store would be unattended. 
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A Message to Executives 
Seeking a New Plant Site 





Check these 3 Important 
Plant Location Advantages in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


100% financing 
for your new plant 


Complete financing on lease- 
purchase plan 
deferred amortization. Plant 
now being readied for 


low interest rate 


“shells” 
completion. Inspection welcomed. 


Improved “tax climate”’ 


No capital stock and franchise 
taxes—no machinery and equip- 
ment taxes—no stock transfer tax 
no state personal income tax 
reduced manufacturer's sales tax. 


Plant location services 


Staff specialists available to serve 
industry, engineering firms, man- 
agement consultants, industrial 
realtors and others with fully de- 
tailed plant location data. 
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For free copy of pamphlets on 
these Pennsylvania Plant Loca- 
tion Advantages, write or call: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Main Capitol Building 
409 State Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Phone: CEdar 4-2912 
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of the Hollywood-type park will open 
outside Boston. The 80-acre Pleasure 
Island will recapture the seafaring 
past of New England with a recreated 
19th century fishing village, a replica 
of Moby Dick which patrons can pur- 
sue in whaleboats, a “Wreck of the 
Hesperus’ complete with man-made 
hurricane and whirlpools, and other 
fanciful farragoes. 

This new type of recreation center 
—which some observers expect to at- 
tract $3 billion in consumer spending 





by 1965—also has caught the eye of 
industry. Companies are investing 


heavily in permanent exhibits in these 
parks to tell their story to the Ameri- 
can family out for a day of fun. 

For instance, H. P. Hood & Son, 
Inc., the largest New England milk 
company, will take visitors on a tour 
of an authentic New England dairy 
farm in decorated surreys pulled by 
a farm tractor. Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Company is putting together an old 
Western saloon which will dispense 
its product. The retailing company of 
Joseph Breck & Sons, is planning to 
get its story across with an authentic 
general store of decades past. 

Other similar parks are also under 
construction or have just opened in 
other parts of the nation. The Dallas 
Center will recreate Civil War battle 
scenes. Visitors to Denver’s Magic 
Mountain will relive the experiences 
of the grizzled trappers and miners of 
the Old West. And the Pacific Ocean 
Park near Santa Monica offers spec- 
tacular marine exhibits. 


When Buying Is Child’s Play 

Companies are seeking varied ap- 
proaches to the $5 billion toy market, 
which is expected to increase mark- 





edly during the next decade. And they 
expect greater gains if—as in other 
markets—the design of the product is 
aimed more directly at the tastes of 
the ultimate consumer. 

They are coming to recognize that 
many of the toys on the market today 
are based on what grown-ups think a 
child would like. 

Among those who are helping to 
solve this problem is Max Hess, presi- 
dent of Hess Brothers Department 
Store in Allentown, Pa. 

“Why,” he wants to know, “does 
Junior get tired of most of his toys 
within a few days after he receives 
them? Are his toys really suitable for 
a child his age, and are they suited to 
his individual capacities?” Hess is not 
going to teachers, child psychologists, 
or parents for the answers. He is 
going to the children themselves, on 
the theory that if they don’t know 
what they want, no one else does. 

The store is gathering groups of 
children, ranging in age from eighteen 
months to twelve years, to play with 
a selection of toys while hidden movie 
cameras capture each play session. 

The films will be studied by the 
store’s buyers so that they can better 
recommend the right toys for children 
of each age group. In addition, a 
small group of youngsters will accom- 
pany buyers to New York toy manu- 
facturers to play with new toys before 
they go on the market. The buyers 
will order only what the children like 
best. 

The results of the year-long study 
will be published in a pamphlet and 
distributed to parents and toy manu- 
facturers. 

In contrast to this approach, a New 
York toy manufacturer, Mattel, Inc., 





WHILE the hidden movie 
camera grinds away, children 
try out new toys in a market 
research experiment at Hess 
Brothers Department Store. 
The five-year-old cowboy ig- 
nores the toys that intrigue 
the tinier tots and devotes 
his attention to the sign iden- 
tifving the group of children 
who come to the store to 


provide guidance for the 
store’s buyers. 
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Underclothes in a Can / 


Canned clothes have passed their market 
test with a high mark, according to the 
American Can Company. Although in 
sealed, opaque containers, the clothing 
items outsold the same products packaged 
in conventional transparent packages by 
two to one. Results of the tests held in four 
Eastern supermarkets point to a new, un- 
tapped market in packaging. 





has turned to motivational research 
interviews among both children and 
adults to find which kinds of toys sell 
best. After plumbing the psyches of 
scores of interviewees, Dr. Ernest 
Dichter concluded that in purchasing 
toys for their kids, adults often think 
in.terms of goals that are unimportant 
to children. According to this study, 
parents see the toy gun merely as an 
imitation of the real article, with all 
its destructive implications. But, says 
Dichter, children view the toy gun as 
a prop for taking on such make- 
believe roles as cowboy or policeman. 
And more important, through gun 
play the child works out the frustra- 
tions and aggressions that are an in- 
evitable accompaniment of the proc- 
ess of growing up and learning how 
to get along with others. 

Which approach will sell more 
toys? That’s for the kids and their rich 
uncles to decide. 

Selling the Salesmen 

Unless a salesman is sold on the 
product he handles, his efforts to sell 
others are an uphill struggle. The 
Continental Coffee Company of Chi- 
cago has hit on a way to create real 
confidence in the product its sales- 
men handle. 

At every district sales meeting in 
each of its 25 sales districts, salesmen 
sit down to taste four cups of coffee, 
not knowing which contains the com- 
pany product. After sampling each, 
the salesmen are asked to give a writ- 
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whether you want a yard or a mile 


sek S aeomtiica. B- 
Library Shelving 


is your best buy! 


From a yard (one 36’-wide unit), to a mile (1760 units), Borroughs can meet your company’s 
library shelving needs to perfection . . not only in quantity, but in quality and features too. 
For instance . . there’s a choice of heights, 42”, 84”, 90” . . single or double face, open or 
closed back units (open back units have corner bracing) . . 9'4"-deep shelves are adjustable 
on %” centers without bolting . . a range of 4 modern colors includes spring green, dark 
green, gray, and fall tan, in electrostatically baked-on enamel . . optional book stops that 
slide any place on shelves . . Many more advantages could be listed here, but why not get 
the full story by sending for complete data. 





Send for colorful, 
24-page illus- 
trated price list 

it illustrates, describes and 


prices every product in Bor- 
roughs office furniture line. 


Borroughs library shelving installation at Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
comprises a total of 350 standard and special units, or one-fifth of a mile of shelving. 


B © R a o U G Hi 5S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OF KALAMAZOO 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. alii . KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





ten evaluation of each brew, after 
which the results are announced to 
the meeting. Continental’s coffee is 
almost always picked by a big ma- 
jority. 

In addition, the results of all dis- 
trict meetings are summarized, and 
copies are given to the salesmen for 
their use as a sales aid. The company 
is happy with this method of instilling 
in the salesmen the confidence they 
need to do an effective job. It’s also 
an accurate field check on the quality 
of the product, for, as any sales man- 
ager knows, his own salesmen are 
frequently his severest critics. 
Migrating Sales Staffs 

How can a company that sells a 
seasonal product—such as outboard 
motors—make the full use of its sales 
force during the slack season? One 
company—the Marine Products Divi- 
sion of McCulloch Corp., Minneapo- 
lis—makes its salesmen migrate like 


BUILDING TIME: birds. Salesmen in the Northern states 


went South to Florida for several 


weeks last Winter to stir up business. 
T W Ce ~ And the company is planning to re- 


verse the migration this Summer and 


a move up Southern salesmen for the 
COST: $2.95 a square foot warm-weather months in the North. 
Shock Value 


This 56 ft. x 234 ft. industrial storage and maintenance repair When a store in Ogden, Utah, 
shop was built in only 7 weeks. It provides office space and has wd brary ad— ‘indecent Raincoats, 
a 15 foot balcony on either side. Siding and roof are corrugated $12.47°—they sold like the proverb- 


ial hotcakes. But it was all a mistake; 
aluminum. The floor is concrete. pein 
the copy should have read “irides- 


Because it was built with Koppers Poles, pressure-treated cent.” we = 
against decay and termite attack, this building will stand for 
generations with practically no maintenance. 


Koppers pole-type buildings cost 143 to / less than con- 
ventional structures ... go up fast . . . are strong, sturdy, endur- 
ing. Before you build, investigate Koppers pole-type construc- 
tion. Mail the coupon today for complete information. 


8 | 
Wood Preserving Division 
Koprrers Company, INC. 
793 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please have a Koppers Qualified Contractor call on me. 
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“Please, Higgins, on your own lunch 
hour—and in the park.” 
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THE U.S. TREASURY SALUTES 
THE PEOPLE IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


—who buy Savings Bonds and strengthen America’s Peace Power 


Men and women who earn their living in the steel industry 


can take great pride in knowing that their crafts and skills 
contribute, through raw material supplies, to nearly every 
other great industry in the United States. They can also 
be proud of the help thousands upon thousands of them 
are giving to America’s Peace Power through the pur- 
chase of U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Through regular purchase of Shares in America, these 
thrift-conscious people are reinforcing their own security 
after retirement, and establishing current reserves for such 
worthwhile family projects as new homes, education and 
travel. 
If your company has not put in a Payroll Savings Plan 
thus far, you can start immediately. Just telephone your 
State Savings Bonds Director and accept the help he wants J. K. Thomson is shown here at his work in one of the great steel 
to give you. Or write to Savings Bonds Division, U.S, ele rte» pas x ose esha othe tart 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C, to contribute to the Peace Power of his country. 

















Do group decisions pay off in today’s complex business 
organization? Here’s what 83 top industrial leaders have to say. 


Group Decision Making: PRO and CON 


“IF A company is run by group deci- 
sions, its life is limited,” says the 
president of a large industrial com- 
pany soon to celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary. Although most of the 83 
company presidents replying to a re- 
cent DR&MI survey wouldn't go quite 
so far, all but a handful have some 
reservations about the increasing 
trend toward group decisions in in- 
dustry. 

The presidents—three out of four 
of whom are heads of industrial com- 
panies among the 500 largest in the 
United States—were asked: “Are sev- 
eral minds necessarily better than 
one? Or are committees, conferences, 
and other collaborative management 
groups often less efficient than indi- 
vidual executive action?” 

Out of the 83 replies to this ques- 
tion put to the entire DR&MI Presi- 
dents’ Panel, only four presidents 


flatly declare that groups make effec- 
tive decision-making bodies. How- 
ever, most of the presidents contend 
that groups are valuable aids to man- 
agement in assembling decision data, 
recommending alternative courses of 
action, and providing support and im- 
plementation after a decision is made. 

Probably every business man has 
his own stock of jokes and sayings 
that point up the inadequacies of 
decision by committee. A number of 
these are quoted by the men surveyed. 
For example: “A camel is a horse 
created by a committee.” “You can't 
raise a baby by committee.” “A con- 
ference is a group of people sitting 
around talking about something they 
ought to be doing.” There ts, of 
course, a serious, if one-sided, view- 
point behind this flippancy: commit- 
tee decisions may be slow, cumber- 
some, and inadequate. 








‘‘Teamwork’’—or Bandwagon Behavior? 


The tendency to conform nearly doubles when people work at a group 
task, as opposed to an individual endeavor, a University of Michigan 
experiment showed. Each of the persons tested first was individually 
presented with a set of questions and with what he was allowed to be- 
lieve were the answers given by other subjects. His test score showed 
how many times his answers were influenced by the response of the 
others. The same people were then given a task to perform as a group. 

The groups were further subdivided into people who felt attracted to 
a group, and presumably were more sensitive to group pressures, and 
into groups of individuals with “low group attraction.” Regardless of 
the individual tendency to conform or to be independent, more people 
tended to conform when acting as a group than when acting alone. 

For example, in individual tasks, the “high attraction” group con- 
formed 37 per cent of the time; and acting as a group, they conformed 
62 per cent of the time. The individualists conformed 32 per cent of 
the time acting alone and 50 per cent of the time acting as a group. 
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Committees, company presidents 
widely agree, serve some useful pur- 
poses in the decision process. They 
make available to management the 
expert opinion and advice that are 
often needed in decisions involving 
technical problems. This kind of in- 
formation also helps to broaden the 
knowledge of other officers. One pres- 
ident of a leading industrial company 
points out that group participation in 
major decisions is not peculiar to 
business and has evolved naturally 
from the complexity of today’s world. 
The Government, he says, even tends 
to conduct our foreign affairs and 
manage our currency on the basis of 
group thinking and planning. “No 
man, alone and singlehanded, can 
possibly run a large corporation to- 
day,” he adds. “He requires special- 
ists to assist him by providing infor- 
mation and even opinion on questions 
within their special fields so that rea- 
sonable and reasoned decisions can 
be reached. The real problem lies in 
making decisions promptly and effec- 
tively, and this must be the responsi- 
bility of one boss. Decisions cannot be 
reached by majority vote.” 


What groups do best 

Aside from the specialized knowl- 
edge and relevant facts they may con- 
tribute to a decision in the making, 
groups are useful—the presidents 
agree—for discussing, reviewing, dis- 
covering, and recommending _§alter- 
nate solutions to a problem. They 
also may help to clarify action and 
coordinate policy, And almost every 
president participating in the poll says 
that group meetings perform an im- 
portant communications job — not 
only by making management's prob- 
lems known, but also by providing 
support for the action ultimately de- 
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cided upon. As one man puts it: “I 
feel that all important matters should 
be concurred in by all top manage- 
ment in order to have full support and 
company unity.” And another man 
observes, ““Today’s successful com- 
pany blends individual executive ac- 
tion with group action.” 


Tool for decision 


Most company heads see groups as 
a tool for—rather than an alternative 
to—decision making. One comment 
sums up this majority view: “Com- 
mittees and conferences serve a use- 
ful purpose in the field of informa- 
tion, communication, and motivation 
but are frequently misused as deci- 
sion-making devices. An executive is 
hired for his judgment and leadership 
and paid to make decisions. He 
should not pass the buck to a com- 
mittee. But, by the same token, he 
should not attempt to make decisions 
in a vacuum without the benefit of 
competent staff advice.” 

But while there are a number of 
clear and generally accepted advan- 
tages to group thinking on company 
problems, there are a number of dan- 
gers inherent in the very nature of a 
group. Among those mentioned most 
frequently are these: 

@ An actual group decision would 
diffuse or dilute responsibility, and 
there would be no clear individual 
accountability for the decision. The 
chances are, say the presidents, no 
group decision could be effectively 
carried out or followed up. But as- 
suming that the group making a deci- 
sion could and would take the neces- 
sary action to see it through, would 
the decision itself be the best pos- 
sible? Not many presidents think so. 
Groups, they seem to feel, stifle ini- 
tiative and produce decisions based 
on the lowest common denominator 
of thinking. 

@ Some top executives, like some ob- 
servers of the business scene, also be- 
lieve that groups themselves tend to 
inhibit originality and stifle initiative, 
so that the above-average thought is 
silenced by timidity or a desire to 
conform and win group approval. 

e@ There is also, the presidents tell 
DR&MI, a real danger that executives 
who delegate decision making to a 
group may in reality be evading a 
problem or deferring a decision. It 
is necessary, says the president of a 
large instrument manufacturer, to 
“guard against any committee activity 
which encourages key executives to 
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IDEAL 


CEMENT COMPANY 








ooo COnSiStent 
program of expansion 





Ideal’s new plant at Tijeras, New Mexico, nearing completion 
At Ideal, a consistent program of mod- 
ernization and expansion of production 
facilities keeps the company’s cement 
production current with the growth of 
the country. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 





LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 


15 PLANTS AND 4 TERMINALS SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING AREAS OF THE NATION 
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PINKERTON GUARDS 


Mx > COST LESS 


THAN YOUR 


It’s a fact that Pinkerton’s Plant 
Security Service costs less than 
an in-plant guard recruited and 
administered by you. An im- 
portant difference, because in 
these days of constantly shrink- 
ing profit margins, anything you 
do to cut your overhead is of 
lively interest to management 
and owners. 

When Pinkerton’s takes over, 
you no longer concern yourself 
with: 


1. Recruiting and turnovers 

J men 
Dp 
= _ Absences through ill- 


ness or vacation 


3. Pensions and hospital- 
ization or other fringe 
benefits 


4. Uniforms and equipment 


There are half a dozen other 
ways in which we are able to 
effect real and at the 
same time provide a neatly uni- 
formed guard force of expertly 
supervised, qualified men whose 
backgrounds are a matter of 
record for at least ten years back. 
e * * 


savings 


For a more complete description of 
our service, send for the Pinkerton 
brochure on Security—or request a 
security engineering survey of your 
needs. Fill in the coupon today. 


Tinton 


SECURITY SERVICE 


Forty-five offices from coast to coast 


Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Inc., 154 Nassau St., 
Send a 


NAME 





COMPANY 


Agency, 
New York 38, N.Y. 


brochure [7] survey information 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE _ STATE 
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lean on the committee, instead of 
making decisions which they are ex- 
pected to make for themselves.” An- 
other man puts it more bluntly: 
“Committee rule is merely a means 
for a weak management to escape 
responsibility.” 

One president, like others in his 
group, whose opinions echo the find- 
ings of researchers into group dynam- 
ics, doubts that there really is “any 
such thing as a committee decision. 
Regardless of the group, there is al- 
ways one strong individual who makes 
the final decision and sways the group 
to unanimity.” Most people who have 
been members of any discussion or 
deciding groups are familiar with this 
phenomenon of emerging leadership. 
For example, a DR&MI reporter, ob- 
serving the first public participation 
in the American Management Asso- 
ciation’s electronic-decision “game,” 
saw this occurring among a remark- 
able group of executives. The four- 
and five-man competitive teams in- 
volved in the “plays” were made up 
entirely of company presidents. Very 
quickly, one man appeared to take 
over leadership of each team—some 
by rather formal election and agree- 
ment, others by the force of individual 
personality. 


Reading the boss’s mind 

One president in the recent DR&MI 
survey has this comment to make: 
“In my opinion, it ts idle to talk about 
group decisions anyway. For the most 
part, they do not exist in practice. 
Most such groups, if they have the 
decision power even in theory, tend 
to take on the boss’s view; and most 
bosses are astonished at the ingenuity 
of subordinates in finding out the 
boss’s opinions. Otherwise, there will 
develop within a group a dominant 
voice (boss substitute), or the group 
will disintegrate.” 

The consensus of the DR&MI sur- 
vey of company presidents i1s_ that 
groups themselves are not the most 
effective decision makers, but are 
most useful as instruments in assem- 
bling data, exploring the decision 
area, recommending and deliberating 
the best courses of action, In commu- 
nicating upward and downward the 
elements involved, and in creating a 
sense of participation that makes the 
ultimate decision more effective. But 
on one point there is almost universal 
agreement: one man must make, and 
be strictly accountable for, the deci- 
sion itself. —K. H. 


Send a Truckster 
, Instead 

ofa 
truck / 


CUSHMAR 
78O TRUCKSTER. 


Greatest economy in every way has 
made the 780 Truckster the choice of 
thousands of users. Powered by the 
Cushman Husky 4-cycle engine, it has 
an 800 pound payload capacity. 
New 1959 models incorporate no less 
than a dozen important advances for 
still greater performance, safety and 
ease of handling. 
All-fiber glass cab and side curtains 
available as optional equipment. Wide 
variety of ode styles. Electric starter 
also available. 

Ask your dealer for FREE demonstration 

or write for new FREE booklet today 

Sold and serviced nationally 
Replacement parts immediately available 
Dealer inquiries invited 


Qi 2D cusnman morors 


/ A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
1010 No, 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 





(at your next meeting 


1 BIG picture 
will be worth 10,000 words 


...this new 
VU-LYTE II 
Shows BIG, clear 





pictures on a 

screen or wall. 

No slides are 
needed. 


Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 

Opaque Projector projects 

your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 


i Ae a 
Write fora xy 


Demonstration, t 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints i 
For Better Vis- i 
ual Meetings” 


CHARLES atl, commas 








THE VU-LYTE Il 

IS TO THE EYE 
WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 

IS TO THE EAR 








EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY saves 100% of its machine cost 
on payroll with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


Maker of a long line of fine products 
ranging from quality paints and indus- 
trial chemicals to Durkee Famous 
Foods, The Glidden Company assigns 
many key accounting jobs to its 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines. 


In the various divisions, the machines 
handle receivables, payables and pay- 
roll. At headquarters, one installation 
alone handles salaried payrolls, fac- 
tory payrolls, and all government 


reports, as well as the preparation 
of complete payroll control figures for 
all branches and subsidiaries. 

The Glidden Company people report 
“Burroughs Accounting Machines 
paid for themselves within a year, on 
this application alone.” 


Yes, you can throw any tough ac- 
counting job, or any number of them, 
at a Burroughs Accounting Machine. 
It has the built-in speed, the versa- 
tility and automation to produce fig- 


ure-facts—and savings—on the double. 


Whether your own accounting prob- 
lem calls for a little help or a lot, 
Burroughs has the data processing 
equipment—ranging from advanced ac- 
counting machines to giant electronic 
computer systems—to bring you re- 
sults fast. 

Call our nearby branch today and 
talk things over. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s 


Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


‘NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 








We boosted our business 


with (iss) “T.1” Steel 


a ARE THE WorDS of Mr. Robert Matlack, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of E. Brooke Matlack, Inc., 
the nation’s largest over-the-road liquid transportation 
firm. He goes on to say, “We really stunned our com- 
petition when, a few years ago, we decided to retire 
our old twin-barrel propane tankers made of carbon 
steel, and turned to “T-1' Steel outfits. At the same 
time, we were able to drop our freight rates by as much 
as 15%. Business boomed.” 

Matlack knew that USS *T-1" Constructional Alloy 
Steel had a much higher yield strength than carbon 
steel. This would give an excellent weight advantage 
which could readily be translated into profit dollars. 
So they ordered five blimp tankers, made of “T-1” 
Steel, from the Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The new “T-1” Steel tankers weighed only 19,500 
pounds empty, against 24,000 pounds for the old tank- 
ers—a clear saving of 4,500 pounds. They could carry 
from 500 to 700 extra gallons of propane on each trip. 
Results were so good that they increased the fleet to 
18 tankers. 


Why not get the facts on how USS “T-1L” Steel can 
improve your competitive position. ““T-1" Steel's great 
strength (100,000 psi minimum yield strength) helps 
trim costly dead weight from structures, pressure ves- 
sels, equipment of all kinds. Its outstanding resistance 
to impact abrasion has increased service life in abusive 
applications up to 10 times longer. Its extraordinary 
toughness, even down to 50° below zero, has caused 
heavy-duty equipment to last longer without breakage. 
And “T-1” is weldable, too. 


Write for our booklet, USS “T-1" Steel. Remember, 
too, that U. S. Steel makes three brands of High 
Strength Steels—USS Cor-TEN, MAN-TEN, and TRI- 
TEN—each having specific advantages for equipment 
that must be built strong but light. United States Steel, 
Room 2801, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

USS, ‘‘T-1,’’ COR-TEN, MAN-TEN, and TRI-TEN 


are registered trademarks 


United States Steel Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal & Iron — Fairfield, Alabama 
United States Steel Supply — Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 





Turning Back the Clock 


Dust the cobwebs off an antiquated product 
design and you might— with luck and good sales 
sense—find solid profit potential underneath. 


TO ACCOMMODATE the substan- 
tial number of Americans who are 
continually infected with the virus 
noStalgia sentimentalis—and to meet 
some very real needs—a number of 
hard-goods manufacturers are finding 
it profitable to resurrect a variety of 
out-of-date products. Reviving the 
styles of decades or generations past 
is standard operating procedure for 
the clothing industry, but now gas 
lamps, antique or near-obsolete autos, 
crank-type wall telephones, and out- 
moded airplane designs are coming 
back on the market. Most of the man- 
ufacturers are comparatively small, 
although one big company, American 
Motors, last year brought back a 
small car that had been dropped sev- 
eral years before. 

Quite a few of these ancient designs 
$i ' | et a. es are essentially decorative or promo- 
LOOK, NO STEERING WHEEL: This 1900 revival, sold by Dyer Products Company, Can- tional gimmicks, but a number of the 
ton, Ohio, is mainly purchased for promotional purposes. It usually stops trafic when on others serve real customer needs. One 
its way to deliver light parts or goods to customers. company has revived the old 1930 
Ford tri-motor transport plane be- 
cause of its very short take-off and 
landing requirements. Working from 
origina! plans furnished by the Ford 
Motor Company, the Hayden Aircraft 
Corp. of Bellflower, Calif., is plan- 
ning to build these slow-pokes for 
some air freight lines and companies 
that operate in sparsely settled areas. 
Electric cars, which disappeared 
from American highways decades 
ago, are being revived by a San Diego 
manufacturer. Stinson Aircraft Tool 
& Engineering Company is banking 
on higher gas taxes to create a de- 
mand for their $2,200 “second” car, 
which can be driven 70 miles between 
rechargings. American Motors is also 

experimenting with an electric car. 
The Cleveland Vehicle Company is 
going into production on a $4,500 
electric delivery truck, once popular 
with milkmen. They already have 42 
orders from dairies, bakeries, and 
GOODYEAR HAS PUT its Auge airdock back into full operation turning out airships for the utilities for these quieter vehicles. 


nation’s Airborne Early Warning and anti-submarine defense operations. continued on next page 
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Now beginning to bring spectac- 
ular sales results are showings 
to individual prospects, with a 
TV-screen-type TSI projector. 


Here, your film creates the mood 
to buy—in office or home. 


The prospect will ask questions. 


Your salesman answers. con- 
centrating on closing the sale— 


in office or home. 


Yes—let us 








hear about it! | 30865 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Mich. 
| Send info on types of projectors available. 
1} (| Send info on successful selling programs 
~ with TSI’s TV-screen models. 
( Name , : 
Title . aha 
Company ‘ _ 
Address | 





poo ee 


Technical Service, Inc. 


—or phone Sales Dept., KEnwood 3-8800, Detroit 


a 


ol 


~~ 
Laeeett 


To you who have 
16mm sound tilmss: 


It’s giving a new surge of enthu- 
siasm, energy, and eagerness to 
sales forces. 

Are there exposure - possibilities 
like this, now opened up by modern 
projectors, that you're missing? 
TSV’s 16mm _ sound projector 
line is the most extensive avail- 
able. Let us mail you sugges- 
tions to gett PLUS USAGE from 


your films! 
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At least three companies are manu- 
facturing early-style automobiles. F. 
W. Bliss Company, Canton, Ohio, has 
a 1903 model, called “Surrey,” that 
comes complete with Goodyear bi- 
cycle tires. The car is distributed by 
Dyer Products Company, Canton, ei- 
ther in kit form or, for $200 more, 
assembled. Competitors are the Amer- 
ican Air Products Corp. and Starts 
Manufacturing Company, both of 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. If these three 
companies spark a boom in antique 
car manufacture, customers won't 
have to worry about tires. The Fire- 
stone Rubber Company, Akron, has 
been making a complete line of tires 
for antique cars since 1946. 

One of the most interesting revivals 
is the Kellett autogiro. In the late 
1930’s, when this half-airplane, half- 
helicopter was introduced, its princi- 
pal market—crop-dusting aviation— 
was small. Before the autogiro had 
a chance to develop, World War II 
killed the market and halted devel- 
opment. After the war, thousands of 
slow surplus trainers were converted 
for crop spraying. Today, the 5,000 
biplanes used for crop dusting are 
wearing out. Since very few of these 
planes are produced nowadays, the 
Kellett Airplane Corp., Willow Grove, 
Pa., is reviving its autogiro. 

Most people think the Hindenburg 
disaster killed off the lighter-than-air 
ship, but the Goodyear Aircraft Corp.., 
Akron, is again building a number of 
airships for anti-submarine warfare 
and for the nation’s off-shore radar 
picket line. This blimp has a special 
advantage for the latter job: the radar 
antenna spins inside the gas envelope. 


The piggyback revival 


Suspended services can also be re- 
vived profitably. Piggyback carrying 
of truck trailers on railroad flatcars, 
currently a big trend in transporta- 
tion, was first offered in 1884 by the 
Long Island Railroad. Loaded farm 
wagons were carried on flatcars. 
While the dray horses were carried in 
stock cars on the same train, the 
drivers rode as regular passengers. 
The service ran until 1893 before 
it was suspended. In the 1920's, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad revived piggy- 
backing, this time of milk tank trail- 
ers into Philadelphia. However, good 
roads soon killed off this service. Var- 
ious other lines tried piggybacking, 
but all but the New Haven sooner or 
later gave it up. Today, piggybacking 
seems here to stay. 


Industry 





LATEST production methods are used at 
Firestone to make tires for antique cars. The 
tires have the famous old “no-skid” tread. 


Containerization is another trans- 
portation cost-cutting system that has 
caught the eye of industry. Yet it is 
also a revival, of more ancient vintage 
than piggyback. In 1834, a through 
service was organized between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh involving an 
alternation of rail and canal service. 
To save time and avoid frequent re- 
loading of freight and baggage, the 
canal boats were built in sections that 
could be hauled up on railroad flat- 
cars. A great success, this container- 
ized system remained in service until 
1857, when it was bought up by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and _ aban- 
doned. By that time, an all-rail system 
had been built. 

Some materials are experiencing 
belated resurrection. For instance, 
terne, a popular roofing material of a 
century ago (Jackson’s Hermitage is 
roofed with this tin-lead coated steel), 
is Once more appealing to architects. 
The Follansbee (W. Va.) Steel Com- 
pany is offering terne in long, wide 
seamless sheets. Lead-base paints 
bond to it very well. 

Although the revival market is 
hardly likely to hit the multi-billion- 
dollar level, it does offer a welcome 
opportunity for slow-moving organi- 
zations. The day may even come 
when a company will create a new 
executive position—Director of Old 
Product Development! —M.M. 
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Your plant, too, 
can cut costs 


with 2U0-FAST 


Automatic Stapling 


Shown here are just 4 of the many ways 
Duo-Fastr Automatic Stapling is reduc- 
ing costs for others. Yes, and you, too, 
can save with Duo-F ast. 

The first step? Simply analyze your 
present fastening methods .. . particu- 
larly those now being done with brads, 
screws, tape or glue. You’ll find mighty 
few that can’t be done faster, neater 
or easier with a Duo-Fast Stapler or 
Tacker. 

Let your nearby Duo-Fast Represen- 

tative help you make this analysis now. 
With over 150 staple-tacking models to 
draw on, he can show you the safe, ac- 
curate, automatic way to streamline your 
fastening methods. 
Free maintenance. And remember: 
Duo-Fast tools carry our famous Free 
Service Guarantee. For a Free 28-page 
Manual of ideas you can use, return the 
coupon below. 


DUOFAST 


Staplers - Tackers - Staples 


Sa 
Leading photographic equipment 
firm solves precision fastening prob- 
lem at lower cost with new DUO- 
FAST Bench Stapler. Air-operated 
tool leaves both hands free. 


World’s largest automobile manu- 
facturer speeds production by tack- 
ing body interiors with DUO-FAST 
Air Tackers. The skill and accuracy 
are built-in. 


Maker of automotive accessories 
“ended customer complaints” by 
stapling large, unwieldy cartons 
with DUO-FAST Air Pliers. Provides 
better packaging at lower cost. 


x ’ 
Metal can manufacturer lines box- 
cars faster with speedy DUO-FAST 
Hammer Tackers. Shipping Man- 
ager calls it “the best and easiest 
method!” 


New Ideas for you! 


FASTENER CORPORATION 


—— 


3758-68 River Rd., Franklin Park, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, please: 


[) send DUO-FAST Staple-Tacking Manual. 


Hammer Tackers 


Staple Guns 


Air Tackers Air Pliers 


Name 


[] have a DUO-FAST man call on us. 





Carton | Firm 





Staplers Adidroes 





City 


Zone___State 














Are Rising Fleet Costs 
Cutting Your Profits? 





+ 
Meet Company President Horace Browning, 
and Sales Manager Fawcett. Their problem 
is acommon one today . . . soaring car fleet 
costs that whittle down profits. 











“Cheer up, H.B.,” declared Fawcett. “Let’s 
switch our fleet to Rambler. We'll save 
money on first cost and operating cost. 
Because Rambler has top resale, we'll save 
too, when it’s time to trade or sell.” 








“These big, gas-thirsty "59 cars siphon off “What's more, Fawcett, we'll have to build 
profit dollars like a vacuum cleaner,” an extension to the company garage to 
complains President Browning. “They're house these monsters. And our salesmen 
costing us too much to operate.” can't fit them into parking spaces.” 





“And our salesmen won't waste time driv- “You've got it, Fawcett!’’, beamed Brown- 
ing ‘round the block looking for parking ing. “We'll switch to Rambler like so many 
spots. Rambler parks in spaces other cars other fleet operators are doing. Rambler 
have to pass up. Rambler is the one car savings will make a nice showing on the 
that hasn’t forgotten the fleet owner.” right side of the ledger.” 


Rambler Fleet Sales Up 268%" 


Like individual car buyers, fleet oper- 
ators are switching to Rambler in 
record-breaking numbers. These busi- 
ness men have learned that it is sound 
economics that means important 
savings in first cost and operating costs. 
Many fleet operators report Rambler 
gives 4 to 8 more miles per gallon than 
ordinary cars. And Rambler’s top re- 
sale value means you get more at 
trade-in time. 

lor complete information on. the 
Rambler Fleet Purchase Plan. mail the 
coupon today . Youentail no obligation. 











Fleet Leasing Arrangements 
Are Available... 
If your firm leases fleet units, ask your leasing company 


for low Rambler rates or write us for the names of leasing 


companies with whom we have working arrangements. 
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———— A | SoA eee | ene; em ee a 
Fleet Sales, Dept. C 
American Motors Corp. 
14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan | 
Please send your representative to call on us with complete | 
information about the Rambler Fleet Plan. We understand this | 
entails no obligation on our part. 
FIRM NAME | 
STREET Se ZONE A 

BY eer ae | 
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EXECUTIVE 


BONUS payments are attractive in- 
centives in good times, but they sub- 
ject recipients to uncertainty during 
recession periods. 

That’s the evidence of the latest 
comprehensive survey of executive 
pay plans by the American Manage- 
ment Association. Last year, AMA’s 
findings show, management bonuses, 
which are almost always dependent 
on company profits, fell far enough 
during the 1957-58 recession to keep 
the top men, as a group, working for 
about the same pay they received the 
year before, despite the fact that sal- 
ary boosts continued practically as 
usual. 

This is the second year since AMA 
began conducting its annual studies 
of top executive compensation nine 
years ago that the total compensation 
of the executives surveyed has not 
continued the year-to-year rise of 
about 5 to 6 per cent. 

And it may be considered that the 
movements of management compen- 
sation reported in the survey are fairly 
typical of American industry as a 
whole, for some 3,500 companies in 
55 different industries and twenty size 
groups supplied the information on 
compensation for more than 11,000 
executives. 


Falling profits dent bonuses 

Seven out of ten of these compa- 
nies enjoyed an increase in sales, but 
only half that number succeeded in 
raising their profits at the same time, 
compared to between 70 and 80 per 
cent in normal years. The average for 
all 3,500 companies was a 7.7 sales 
increase and a 2.8 per cent drop in 
profits—small, it is true, but enough 
to cause a dent in bonuses, and with 
it a revelation of how vulnerable the 
executive who receives an important 
part of his compensation in bonus 
form may be to even a minor setback. 

Hence, the recession may well have 
accelerated the gradual trend toward 
reducing that part of executive com- 
pensation which varies with profit. In 
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BONUSES 


take a slide 


Bonuses as a 
% of Salary 


1953-54 


1953-54, bonuses accounted for 
nearly 17 per cent of the total com- 
pensation of the executives surveyed, 
while in 1956-57, when profits and 
total top management compensation 
were still going up, they amounted to 
only a little over 14 per cent. And in 
1957-58, they fell to 13.4 per cent. 


Fewer cuts of the bonus pie 

When profits are smaller, some 
consultants recommend that compa- 
nies keep the top men happy by di- 
viding the available funds among 
fewer people—that is, by dropping 
some of those down the line out of 
their incentive plans altogether. 

But according to Dean Rosensteel, 
director of AMA’s compensation serv- 
ice, who has been in close touch with 
a great many companies on these 
matters, not many concerns seem in- 
clined to take this way out. They are 
too conscious of the effect such a 
move would have on the morale of 
the lower-level executives—and per- 
haps, if the news got around, on the 
entire organization. Rather, he finds, 
companies are intensifying their ef- 
forts to arrive at compensation plans 
that will be effective over the long 
term in producing optimum results: 


by attracting and holding competent 
executives and providing the maxi- 
mum incentive to better performance. 

As of last year, the compensation 
pattern for the executive group as a 
whole—exclusive of stock purchase, 
group insurance, and similar plans— 
was 79.7 per cent as salary, 13.3 per 
cent as bonuses, and 7 per cent as 
company contributions to retirement 
funds. In 1953-54, it was 77.3 per 
cent in salary, 16.8 per cent in bo- 
nuses, and 5.9 per cent in pension 
benefits. More than 70 per cent of the 
companies now have pension plans 
for their employees, in contrast to 
only 58 per cent in 1953-54. Practi- 
cally all the larger companies are in- 
cluded in this number. On the aver- 
age, the pension contributions amount 
to about 10 or I1 per cent of salary 
of top executives, a figure that has 
been fairly constant for the last five 
years. 


Trend toward stock plans 

Stock options, stock purchase 
plans, and deferred payments, about 
which the survey collected data for 
the first time this year, are a part of 
top management compensation in a 
little more than a third of the com- 
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panies, and here again the larger 
organizations are taking the lead. 
Some 65 per cent of the big com- 


panies, as against 12 per cent of the 
smaller ones, have such a plan. 
Average figures tell little about 


what is happening in individual com- 
panies, of course. But it is evident 
that salary cuts—though there were a 
few in industries particularly hard hit 
by the recession—were not general. 

Of the more than 11,000 positions 
covered by the survey, some 11 per 
cent paid lower salaries last year than 
in 1956—57, but this does not mean 
that the same number of executives 
actually received salary cuts. New 
men, promoted or hired from the out- 
side, may well start at lower salaries. 

In 1955-56, when the companies 
surveyed increased their sales by 10.7 
per cent and widened their profit mar- 
gins by an average of nearly 25 per 
cent over the previous year, decreases 
were reported for 10 per cent of the 
executive positions. 

For nearly half the positions there 
were salary increases, ranging from 
5 to 15 per cent in most cases, and 
this figure, too, shows very little 
change from previous years. In 1956— 
57, despite a rise in profits of 5 per 
cent and about an equal increase in 
total executive compensation, salary 
increases were given in only 49 per 
cent of the cases, and in 1955-56, the 
figure was 48 per cent. In 1954-55, 
on the other hand, when profits rose 
slightly mainly because of a change in 
the Federal income tax rate (the ad- 
vance in sales was only 2.2 per cent), 
increases were recorded for only 38 
per cent of the positions covered. 











The “big three” functions 


Here . . . at your fingertips . . . are the dollar-and- ; 
Even more constant over the years 


space - saving facts about handling unit loads in narrow sin eh ie anaes ak i aaa 
aisles. Learn how you can store more goods in your present departments in the company organiza- 
warehouse. Increase capacity as much as 50% ... make tion as measured by the compensation 
new floor space more productive with narrow aisles. This of the men who head them. After the 
new 24 page reference book contains complete specifica- president, the heads of finance, pro- 
tions of Raymond hydraulic and electric pallet handling duction, and marketing (though not 
trucks for every size and type of operation. Profusely il- necessarily in that order) still hold 


the lead, despite the competitive ef- 
forts of executives in charge of other 


TTS A LR AE ATT aN ON TEE functions. 


If any department does succeed in 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION reaching a generally accepted status 


lustrated. Send for your FREE copy today! 








4672 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. equal to that of the traditional main- 
stays of the industrial world, Rosen- 
NAME TITLE steel believes, it is most likely to be 





research and development. Already 











COMPANY ° » ° 
there have been signs of its advancing 
omnes status—in some Cases to the very top 
city ee echelons. —ALICE SMITH 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








The Case for Free Enterprise 
THE Roots OF CaPITALISM by John Cham- 
herlain. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
120 Alexander St., Princeton, N.J., 222 
pages, $5.50. 

A spirited defense of American 
capitalism, documented by a history 
of the men, the ideas, and the tech- 
nology that shaped it, plus a plan for 
“dismantling” the welfare state. 


Portrait of a Leader 

HERBERT HOOVER AND THE GREAT DEPRES- 
SION by Harris Gaylord Warren. Oxford 
University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, 372 pages, $7. 

A historian projects the aims and 
achievements of the depression Presi- 
dent against the background of the 
social and economic forces which 
defeated the best efforts of his 
staunchly conservative administration. 


Ethics and the Executive 
BUSINESS AND RELIGION: A NEW DEPTH 
DIMENSION IN MANAGEMENT edited by Ed- 
ward C. Bursk. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, 212 pages, $4. 
Should business seek spiritual as 
well as profit gains through human 
relations? This is the question posed 
by a group of business leaders, teach- 
ers, and theologians in a searching 
analysis of the ethical and moral re- 
sponsibilities of management. 


Managing the Team 
“ EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE TO HANDLING PEOPLE 
by Frederick C. Dyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 208 pages, $4.95. 
Practical how-to-do-it advice on 
developing a positive “executive style” 
and maintaining effective relations 
with people above and below, written 
for the executive at or near the top. 


What the Job Is Worth 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION by 
Lawrence C. Lovejoy. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
502 pages, $7. 

An executive textbook on the tech- 
niques of fitting compensation to the 
job and how it can be employed to 
maintain a stable, productive work- 
force, control costs, and provide uni- 
form management policies. 
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THIS END will ae 
now you _ +} 
own it 


3 HANDLE WITH CARE] 


THIS END UPI 


now you 
don't 


HANDLE WITH CARE 
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You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management ... makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
CompPpANy of New York... Dept. 50, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


vt American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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rote ct EQUITY FINANCING 
|e 4 continued from page 61 
The nation’s commercial banking 
€* ry rh a ry Cc e, system has been of major assistance 
to smaller companies. Traditionally, 
however, the commercial banker lends 
reveal money for only a short period and 
must know at the outset how the bor- 
rowing company can make repay- 
ana sell] see ment. This often means a lien against 
assets or receivables and other restric- 
tions which, however necessary, are 
likely to hamper management in capi- 
talizing on future profit opportunities. 
When money is needed for such 
long-term purposes as growth or debt 
consolidation, but equity financing ts 
not feasible, various types of long- 
oe term loans may be considered. 
ee | The most economical method of 
— 3 financing partly depends on the size 
of the loan that is required. A mort- 
gage of more than $1 million will cost 
between $8,000 and $10,000, simply 
for the preparation of an indenture 
and .other legal papers. Obtaining a 
smaller loan or note often is simpler 
and proportionately less expensive. 
For money needs ranging up to 
$5 million, private placement is often 
the best plan. It is less costly because 
there is no need to qualify under the 
Trust Indenture Act. There is no sec- 
ondary market problem, as there may 
be with a small bond issue. (If only a 
limited market exists for a company’s 
bonds, a price may be established 
which doesn’t adequately reflect the 
company’s credit standing.) The in- 
vestment firm knows the legal and 
fiduciary requirements of various 
institutions and can tailor the particu- 
lar loan to make it more marketable. 
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Aid from institutions 






Institutional investors are continu- 
ing to be interested in private place- 
ments. Besides lending money to 

When your product goes to market in a smaller business, they are increasingly 

Kennedy package, it SELLS because it’s SEEN . . . protects involved in the equity financing of 
until sold .. . easily handled and stocked . . . inexpensive and these growth companies. 

effective. There’s a polyethylene package for every need, and 
Kennedy’s experience and imagination can solve your problems. 

Ask for a Kennedy Sales Engineer to show you how. 
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Stanley Krusen is senior 
partner in charge of the 
underwriting and institu- 
tional departments at 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
a nationwide investment 
firm which specializes in 
the underwriting of me- 
dium-size growth companies. He also 
serves as a director of five industrial com- 
panies. Mr. Krusen was graduated from 
| a : a “ | Cornell University and attended the New 
KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO., INC., 2000 Prospect Ave. Dept. E, Shelbyville, Indiana York University School of Business Ad- 
Offices in many principal cities ministration. ; 
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Send for profusely 
illustrated free 
brochure that shows 
what Kennedy 
can do for you. 






















Some insurance companies, for in- 
stance, have separate departments to 
make “equity loans” to smaller busi- 
nesses. They make such loans to ren- 
der a basic economic service or to 
provide future investment outlets as 
the companies grow and prosper. In- 
surance companies are stimulated also 
by the likelihood of increased taxation 
of income from the securities they 
hold and the possible future needs of 
variable annuities. Increasingly, insur- 
ance companies are seeking capital 
gains as well as income from common 
stocks. 

Mutual funds, too, have a growing, 
though very specialized interest in the 
equities of smaller companies. The 
size of their investments and the need 
for liquidity, however, limit their in- 
terest primarily to securities with an 
active market. 

Some of the more aggressively 
managed pension funds are beginning 
to buy smaller company equities. One 
large pension fund, for instance, re- 
cently bought $500,000 worth of 
securities in each of several small 
electronics companies. Ordinarily, its 
purchases would be limited to situa- 
tions where a much larger dollar in- 
vestment could be made. 

The smaller company’s decision to 
seek public financing, when based on 
careful investigation of the company’s 
needs and goals and the services of- 
fered by investment firms (see box, 
page 61), can be an important step 
toward promoting its future growth. 

END 
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Transportation 
for Profit 


A Special Report to Management 


What are successful companies doing 
today to speed the flow of goods? How 
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cutting opportunities that result from 
carriers’ moves toward integration? In 
the June issue, DR&MI presents a com- 
prehensive Special Report to Manage- 
ment based on a broad survey of leading 
companies, plus intensive case studies 
highlighting unusual programs and 
approaches that are proving extraordi- 
narily effective in cutting transportation 
costs and increasing profit margins. 
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‘“‘Heller Money Helped Build National 
Into One of Nation’s Leading Airlines” 


says G. T. Baker, President and 
Chairman of the Board, National Airlines 


The moment was at hand in 1934 when Mr. Baker’s airline, then 
still a Florida regional airline, could grasp opportunity and expand. 
Heller looked at what Mr. Baker had done, saw what he might do, 
and worked out a financial program. With this ‘“‘leg-up’”’ twenty-five 
years ago and later financing, Baker’s company rapidly grew into 
one of the nation’s big carriers, pioneering jet travel in the United 
States ...one more company helped to grow by a Heller Working 
Fund Program. 


If your company is well-managed, does $300,000 or more business 
per year, and needs working funds to simplify operations or make 
more profit ... or if you lease or sell income-producing goods on 
installment ... Heller may profitably meet your needs. Write for 
booklet, “Operating Dollars’ _no obligation. 


Walter E. Heller ¢ Company 
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Capital Views & Previews 





Ways and Means 
Chairman Mills declares: 


‘‘Now Is the Time 


for Tax Reform’ 


> 


PAUL WOOTON, Contributing Editor 


A MORE equitable tax system, free 
of revenue-draining loopholes and 
damaging economic restraints, is the 
goal of the man who heads’ the pow- 
erful House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in which all tax legislation 
originates. 

Representative Wilbur D. Mills, 
frequently mentioned as the man most 
likely to succeed Sam Rayburn should 
the veteran speaker of the House of 
Representatives retire, outlined his 
ambitious tax revision program in a 
recent DR&MI interview. 

“Our present tax laws are out of 
step with today’s economy,” the Ar- 
kansas Democrat declared. *““The pres- 
ent system is contributing materially 
to many of the present difficulties in 
specific industries and is having an 
effect on employment, economic sta- 
bility, and growth.” 


Why wait for a surplus? 

Mills disagrees with fellow legisla- 
tors who want to wait until a budget 
surplus is amassed before undertak- 
ing a thoroughgoing tax revision pro- 
gram. He sees “no wisdom in de- 
ferring tax reform when the tax struc- 
ture impedes economic growth.” 

Equitable tax laws are more im- 
perative, Representative Mills be- 
lieves, when the tax burden is heavy. 
‘“Taxes must be imposed in a way that 
will interfere as little as possible with 
individual initiative and with the ex- 
pansion of industrial capacity. We 
want all businesses to grow. Our tax 
laws must not handicap free enter- 
prise, discourage venturesomeness, or 
stimulate concentration of economic 
power.” 

There is an increasing tendency 
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toward what Mills calls “erosion of 
tax sources’—through the extension 
of tax preferences to more and more 
groups. He wants to see intelligent 
broadening, rather than narrowing, of 
the tax base and the “elimination of 
unjustifiable tax differentials and pref- 
erences.” He regards the repeal of 
some of these preferences as essential 
to “‘a reduction in rates and a restora- 
tion of equity and true progressivity.” 

Chairman Mills wants an equitable 
tax law that takes into consideration 
the economic impact and the revenue 
needs and which presents a minimum 
of difficulties for the taxpayer and the 
administrators of the law. 

The revision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code made in 1954 was, Mills 
believes, a long step toward a better 
tax structure and provided major im- 
provements. However, it has not qui- 
eted the demand for further changes. 
Mills says he has no objection to a 
“realistic and unemotional” appraisal 
of the code to remove existing com- 
plexities, to reduce opportunities for 
tax avoidance, and to provide more 
individual and business incentives. 
He recognizes that the broad tax sys- 
tem under which $80 billion was col- 
lected last year is bound to contain 
many deficiencies. 


Confusion creates hardships 
Complexity, Mills concedes, is one 
of the more easily justifiable criticisms 
of the Code. A House subcommittee 
has delved deeply into the technical 
phases of the present law and the 
manner in which the Code is adminis- 
tered and enforced and will recom- 
mend the elimination of unintended 
hardships and advantages. However, 


= \ 


Representative Wilbur D. Mills 


while the Committee can change the 
law, it has no authority to change the 
implementing regulations. 

Even the smallest businesses now 
have to call in advisers to help them 
interpret the tax law, particularly the 
provisions dealing with trusts and 
partnerships. Mills also finds that sub- 
stantial changes are needed in the es- 
tate and gift tax provisions. “Taxpay- 
ers now are encouraged to find tortu- 
ous ways to dispose of property.” 


Taxes as a sales barrier 

“It must be acknowledged,” says 
Mills, “‘that a vast amount of discrim- 
ination has invaded the tax law.” But 
he adds, “If our enterprise system, 
operating through the impersonal 
price mechanism in free markets, Is 
to assure the most efficient use of our 
economic resources, we must be sure 
that tax considerations do not coun- 
teract the market place’s attraction to 
consumers, investors, and business 
executives.” 

Mills also emphasizes that “to the 
extent that the tax system responds 
automatically to changes in the over- 
all level of economic activity, serving 
to dampen inflationary pressures and 
to cushion recession movements, the 
need for fiscal and monetary action 
is reduced.” 

Simplicity in tax legislation eases 
the administrative problem and helps 
ensure fairness to taxpayers, Mills 
believes, while exceptions to broad 
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rules only add to the difficulties of 
administration. 

Representative Mills cites as bad 
features of the present tax law “dis- 
criminations between broad classes of 
taxpayers as well as between types of 
income, with earned income the loser 
in a battle between proponents of a 
tax policy designed to encourage in- 
vestment and a tax policy designed to 
encourage consumption.” 


Exceptions to the rule 

These are the principal tax prefer- 
ences Mills says are eroding the tax 
base: 

Exception of interest on state and 
local bonds; deductions for percentage 
depletion and expenses of expiration 
and development of mineral _re- 
sources; special tax treatment ac- 
corded cooperatives, foundations, and 
charitable organizations; exemption 
of interest upon savings invested in 
life insurance; deductibility of per- 
sonal consumption expenditures; in- 


come-splitting between husband and 
wife; use of multiple trusts, gifts, and 


family partnerships; the sanction giv- 
en by the Code to defer compensation 
arrangements pending trusts and stock 
options; preferential treatment given 
by the Code to capital gains and “all 
of its multitudinous and _=# artificial 
forms.” 

“IT have an open mind,” Chairman 
Mills says, “in connection with these 
various preferences, but it is time for 
every one of them to be searchingly 
reexamined.” 

Behind Mills’ tax policy is the 
fundamental conviction that “to pay 
for growing expenditure programs by 
continued deficits and inflation un- 
dermines our main bulwark protect- 
ing stability. It undermines the will- 
ingness of people to save. Such action 
impedes the nation’s economic growth 
more than would an increase in tax 
rates. 

‘Increased taxes reduce private ex- 
penditures and cut down growth in 
the private sector of the economy. 
Government programs should be 
adopted only when they will make a 
sufficient contribution to national wel- 
fare to justify the corresponding loss 
of private growth.” 

Mills is “‘appalled” by the prospect 
of using high interest rates to make 
up deficits. “One lesson of the last 
few years,” he says, “is the inadvis- 
ability of using credit policy as a 
crutch for inadequate fiscal policy.” 

END 
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... FAST, UNIFORM PROCESSING — 1960... 


CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS are 
the answer to the big problems you'll face 
in the competitive 60’s—tighter operating 
costs, higher production and consistent 
quality. 

Continuous movement of foods, metal 
parts, ceramics or chemicals on Cam- 
bridge Belts through processing operations 
speeds production and eliminates costly 
manual handling. Open mesh construction 
allows heat, cold or liquids to flow through 
the belt and around the product for 
thorough, uniform treatment. Superior 
belt design and manufacturing techniques 
mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower 
operating costs. 

Belts can be made heatproof, coldproof 
or acidproof — in any mesh, weave, metal 
or alloy — with any side or surface 
attachments. 


Have your Engineering Department 
call the Cambridge Field Engineer in 
your area. He'll be glad to discuss 
any aspect of Cambridge Belts — 
from manufacture to installation and 
service. He's listed in the yellow 
pages under “Belting, Mechanical’’. 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFER- 
ENCE MANUAL. 


The Cambridge 
Wire Cloth Co. 


Department Y e Cambridge 5, Md. 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
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Kleinschmidt teletypewriters move up with the U. S. Army, 
operating without interruption under combat conditions 


Constant contact, in print, between combat head- 
quarters and widely-dispersed field units! Devel- 
oped in cooperation with the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps, Kleinschmidt teletypewriters in this mobile 
communications center are capable of sending and 
receiving thousands of teleprinted messages a day. 
Operation is fast, accurate, dependable, simple. In 


recognition of proved performance, Kleinschmidt 
equipment for the U. S. Army is manufactured 
under the Reduced Inspection Quality Assurance 
Plan. Now Kleinschmidt experience points toward 
new accomplishments in electronic communica- 
tions for business and industry. The new concepts, 
new applications are virtually unlimited. 


KLEINSCHMIDT~© 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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How an RCA top-echelon team 
keeps plant management informed 


D. Y. Smith, general manager of RCA’s Electron Tube Division, reports to his plant supervisors. 


Management Odyssey 


with a Practical Payoff 


HOW do you keep middle and lower 
management in personal touch with 
top management’s thinking and plan- 
ning, when the second and third eche- 
lons are responsible for operating 
plants far from headquarters? 
Explaining management’s policies, 
viewpoints, and goals to the lower 
management echelons of an organiza- 
tion with annual sales in nine figures 
is a tough problem in itself. When the 
organization is just one of many divi- 
sions of a $1-billion-plus company, 
it's even tougher. The men who run 
Radio Corporation of America’s mul- 


DIVISION MANAGERS Lee Holleran (left) and M. J. Carrol use 


to discuss the plant problems they've 


travel time 
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ti-million dollar Electron Tube Divi- 
sion think they’ve solved the problem 
by their annual 2,300-mile tour of 
the six tube-making plants in the Divi- 
sion. 

This year the Tube Division man- 
agement and its middle management 
groups had more reason than ever to 
value the headquarters-plant meeting 
tradition which was initiated thirteen 
years ago. Although the division had 
posted a good record in 1958, with 
profits up from 1957 despite a slight 
recession-forced sales drop, plant men 
were plagued by two worries, both 


observed. 


stimulated by the accelerating trend 
toward miniaturization in electronics: 
e How will miniaturization affect 
electron tube sales? 

e How will the rush to microminia- 
turization affect the electron tube’s 
future? 


Spreading the good news 

At each plant—vin Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Marion and Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Lancaster, Pa.; and Woodbridge and 
Harrison, N.J.—D. Y. Smith, the Di- 
vision’s vice president and general 
manager, and his eighteen-man staff 


A PLANT manager demonstrates a new lathe to Division staf} 
visitors J. T. Cimorelli, Smith, and John B. Farese (left to right). 
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GUIDED BY plant manager Norman A. Stegens (far right), top Division executives check 
a new production technique in the tube assembly department of the Cincinnati plant. 


supplied an answer that cheered the 
questioners. They gave the plant man- 
agement groups a quick preview of 
the new RCA “Nuvistor” electron 
tube design, now in advanced devel- 
opment stages at the Tube Division’s 
Harrison plant. The tubes are based 
on a new concept which RCA hopes 
will make possible mass production 
of scaled-down, more rugged, more 
reliable, and more efficient electron 
tubes. 

Although commercial production 
of the tubes is scheduled for 1960 at 
the earliest, the news of the develop- 
ment and its implications for electron 
tube-making relieved the plant offi- 
cials’ concern over the future of the 
products they manufacture. 


Business plus pleasure 

The headquarters staff also out- 
lined the Division’s sales and profit 
prospects in a two-hour formal policy 
and planning session. Informal dis- 
cussions during plant luncheons and 
plant tours preceding the formal busi- 
ness sessions permitted a man-to-man 
exchange of ideas among the Divi- 
sion managers and their lower-echelon 
counterparts. The business meetings 
were followed by social hours and 
informal dinners. 

Throughout the business and infor- 
mal sessions, the Division theme of 
“profits and progress in °59” got the 
big play. Staff administrators and 
their line contacts discussed the 1958 
record and the 1959 outlook in office 
meetings before the plant tours, at 
hotel breakfasts, at plant cafeteria 
luncheons, during the tours, and 
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the social sessions that followed them. 

Five days and nights of exposure 
to plant management’s hopes, inter- 
ests, problems, and worries gave head- 
quarters management a pretty clear 
picture of the attitude of each plant 
executive toward company top man- 
agement, Division management, and 
the immediate future. And, on the 
long train and bus rides between 
plants, the Division staff team exam- 
ined and interpreted their impressions. 

The Division staff’s report to plant 
administrators included reviews and 
forecasts of RCA’s over-all opera- 
tions, as well as those of the Division. 
Getting advance information on sales 
and profit percentages for the past 
year helped the local managers feel a 
part of the top management team. 
So did advance information on up- 
coming new products and on sales 
and profit goals for the coming year. 


Facts on the barrelhead 

Reporting by the headquarters team 
was done individually by staff mem- 
bers. Smith reported on the over-all 
picture, past and future. His assistarits 
covered their specific areas. For in- 
stance, profit figures came from Con- 
troller Morris Kalen. Planning Man- 
ager Lloyd Day, whose department 
planned and conducted the tour, out- 
lined strategy for meeting new chal- 
lenges. Purchasing Agent Tom Scan- 
lon explained new techniques for sav- 
ings in his field. 

Chief Engineer G. R. Shaw, report- 
ing on product developments, de- 
clared, “‘Eighty-two per cent of the 
electronic products we enjoy today 


Industry 
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sons why these completely automatic 
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were not in existence ten years ago.” 
His reminder that “progress, profit, 
and prosperity all depend on change” 
served as a keynote for all the meet- 
ings. 

The format for each of the five 
meetings—one combined meeting 
covered the Harrison and Woodbridge 
plants—was the same. A report by 
the plant manager led off. It contained 
detailed figures on the year’s plant 
record and an outline of goals for the 
year ahead. Then, following Smith’s 
introduction of his staff, Division 
headquarters department heads re- 
ported on the year’s progress—or ret- 
rogression, if that were the case—in 
their areas. No basic facts or figures 
were omitted. Each report reflected 
top management philosophy and end- 
ed with a forecast. 

An important aspect of these 
meetings was that they were attended 
by a large number of second- and 
third-echelon plant supervisors. For 
example, at a plant like Lancaster, 
which employs 4,000 people, as many 
as 350 line supervisors participated 
in the discussions with top Division 
management. 


The inside story 


And what is more, contrary to the 
customary practice of many other 
companies, plant supervisors in the 
RCA Electron Tube Division received 
a confidential breakdown showing ex- 
actly what their plant’s productivity 
and profit contribution had been to 
the Division’s over-all operations. The 
chief engineer in each plant, for in- 
stance, was told exactly how his plant 
stacked up against all others in the 
Division and what earnings contribu- 
tion his plant made to the Division’s 
and the company’s financial health. 

Individual Division staff members 
visit the plants on the average of every 
other month to keep communication 
lines open in between the annual 
tours. During these visits, the Division 
manager confers with his opposite 
number in the plant—e.g., Division 
personnel manager with plant person- 
nel manager. This, of course, is in 
addition to almost daily communica- 
tion by telephone tielines between 
Division headquarters and each of the 
plants. 

Smith considers this year’s plant 
tour “completely successful” and adds, 
“We think we succeeded in conveying 
Our optimism about the electron tube 
industry to all the people who run 
our plants.” END 
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Completely self-contained, refrigerated 
electric wall fountain. Capacity: 13 g. p. h. 





TEMPRITE 


.. the “quality line” presents 


WALL-TEMP 
Model WT-13 


al With completely new functional beauty 
and great new flexibility —wall mounted 
model W'T-13, by Temprite, presents 
an entirely new concept in the design 
engineering of drinking water coolers. 
Designed for maximum architectural 
efficiency wherever self-contained 
coolers are specified—Model WT-13 
is in complete harmony with today’s 
building trends. 





1 Mounts flush to wall. 
3. 2 Fully concealed plumbing. 
ad 3 Ample head room. 
a) | 4 Floor cleanliness; 
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ee. | 5 Extra deep basin. 
6 Mounts at child’s height 
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NEW PRODUCT 


@ COPY CAT: Working from pencil sketches drawn to scale on plain paper, 

this flame-cutting machine will reproduce parts in metal. Standard models 
will take ten torches to cut widths of 10 feet; larger models will handle more 
torches. Linde Company, Division of Union Carbide Corp., 420 Lexington 


Ave., New York 17. 





DOUBLE PACKAGE: Designed to os 
replace heavy, returnable glass 
carboys, this container for shipping 
liquids comes in two parts: a semi- 
rigid, cube-shaped polyethylene insert 
and an outer wirebound box. The 
plastic liner will hold up to 15 gal- 
lons of both regulated and non-regu- 
lated materials. Light weight saves on 
shipping costs. “Cubitainer,””’ Hedwin 
Corp., 1600 Roland Heights Ave., 
Baltimore 11. 
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ee METAL MIRROR: Aluminum sur- 
face on an epoxy resin base makes 
this reflector many times stronger than 
conventional glass mirrors. Plastic 
backing allows direct casting of 
mounting fixtures or electrical and 
mechanical components. Production 
is both faster and cheaper. ‘“Repli- 
Kote,” Singer Military Products Divi- 
sion, 149 Broadway, New York 6. 
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MOVING GOODS: Materials handling 
problems get a lift from new fork-lifts 
now on the market: 

One truck travels sideways, making 
it capable of handling loads up to 16 
feet wide in 8-foot aisles. It also tiers 
conventionally for use in narrower 
aisles. The machine is spark-enclosed 
to permit operation in hazardous 
areas. The Raymond Corp., 46-173 
Madison Ave., Greene, N.Y. 

Single-frame construction and a 
gear drive built as a single unit mount- 
ed in a vertical column give another 
truck high underclearance, making it 
particularly suitable for moving over 
steel ramps without hanging at the 
ramp peak. Over-all length remains 
constant in both raised and lowered 
positions. Barrett-Cravens Company, 
826 Dundee Road, Northbrook, IIl. 

Telescoping upright permits un- 
loading from low-ceilinged railroad 
cars and truck vans and loading on 
stacks up to 18 feet high. This feature 
eliminates the need to change ma- 
chines for the two operations. ‘““Three- 
stage Upright,” Hyster Company, 
1003 Myers St., Danville, Il. 


@ EXECUTIVE AID: Interoffice tele- 

phone set has pushbuttons for up 
to ten numbers, allowing automatic 
calls without either dialing or picking 
up the receiver. A buzzer sounds 
when the call is ready. If the called 
number is busy, the phone signals the 
talker he is wanted and “remembers” 
to complete the call when the line is 
free. If necessary, the caller can in- 
terrupt a lengthy conversation with a 
plea for brevity. No other call can cir- 
cumvent the priority of the pushbut- 
ton. “Executive Telephone,” Tele- 
Norm Corp., 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


continued on next page 
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A Houghton Development in Lubrication Technology... 


Scratch Test Proves 
NEW Hi-Temp 2409 
MU} oe) a ler-)i-+-we- 1 a O10 Old 


Conventional High Temperature Houghton Hi-Temp 2409 


Petroleum Lubricant 


These two pieces of plastic were each rubbed with the residue of 
grease after it had been exposed to a temperature of 1OO0°F.! 

This scratch test tells the story! The piece rubbed with the 
lubricating residue of Hi-Temp 2409 is as clear as crystal! The piece 
rubbed with the hard, gritty residue of conventional high tempera- 
ture grease is badly scratched. 

This proves what happens to bearings that operate at tempera- 
tures from 600°F. to over 1000°F. With new Houghton Hi-Temp 
2409 grease, bearing wear and breakdown due to inefficient lubri- 
cation is eliminated! 

If you have a high temperature lubrication problem, it will pay 
you to investigate this new grease—Hi-Temp 2409. Call your 
Houghton Man for a demonstration or write E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa., for your copy of 
Houghton’s new booklet on “Thermal Lubrication’’. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE LUBRICANTS 


HI-TEMP 2409 GREASE 

HI-TEMP 100, 200, 300 SERIES OILS 
COSMOLUBE 101 and 102 

HOT FORGING AGENTS 

DIE CASTING LUBRICANTS 
PORCELAIN MOULD AIDS 


Philadelphia, Pa. - Chicago, Hil. 


Carrollton, Ga. + Detroit, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. - Toronto, Canada 
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“1m a Burns Guard...I’m thoroughly trained in Plant 
Protection...I’m also trained in fire prevention and 
first aid...I’m in excellent health...I serve as a constant 
warning to potential wrongdoers...I’m available at an 
hourly rate, which covers all of my fringe benefits... 


I can save you 20% on your plant protection costs!” 


Let us show you how the Burns Security System can save you 20% 
on your plant protection force. 





SECURITY | 

Offices in principal cities BURNS | throughout the world 
SERVICES / 
— — 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
120 
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THROWAWAYS: Nonwoven ma- * 
terial of textile fibers bonded be- 
tween layers of cellulose wadding has 
been adapted for low-cost disposable 
coats and aprons by Ace High Divi- 
sion, Williamson-Dickie Manufactur- 
ing Company, Fort Worth |, Texas. 
The material, which is water- and 
fire-resistant, can be tailored and dyed 
like cloth. ““Kaycel,”’ Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 





CLIP-ON: Aecroscl container caps oe 
have a new look—on the inside. 
This cap has an internal spring clip 
which grips the can firmly and yet 
can be removed easily. Use of the 
cap requires no change in container 
design. “Spring-Grip,” J. L. Clark 
Manufacturing Company, 2300 Sixth 
St., Rockford, Ill. 
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TRUCK USERS! 


.] 
’ 
here’s how to 
ov GRANULAR FILL: Low-cost, mois- “OWN” your trucks 
ture-resistant insulating material 


fills cavities between masonry blocks worry free! 
and so helps reduce construction costs a 
by replacing costlier insulation. Con- 
struction expense and time are also 
saved because of the fill’s light weight 
—it can be poured from scaffold 
level. Free-flowing granular form in- 
sures filling of entire cavity. The 
Zonolite Company, 135 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 














we ' o ‘ 7, 
- TT 


LEASE... for Profit! 


Use nationalease, the preferred service that doesn’t add to your costs 
... but saves. Saves unproductive capital and management time now 
spent on your trucks. When you lease a CHEVROLET ... or other fine 
truck ... from the experienced independent nationalease firm in your 
area, you are assured an arrangement which ably 
meets your local service and equipment needs. 
Write us for the name of the nationalease com- 
pany in your area, and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE D-5 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





« MIGHTY MITE: Miniaturization 
gets another boost with develop- 

ment of micro-module circuits. These HOW Oo FINANCE 

tiny circuit building blocks are less 


than one-third of an inch long. The YOUR INCREASED 


“guts” of a radio, shown in the photo, 
take up less,space than a sugar cube. 

Wall-type siesiaiaen sets br button- SALES sss 

size batteries are possible future ap- 

plications. Developed for the U. S. 

Army Signal Corps by Radio Corpo- 4 | 

ration of America, Camden, N.J. . he : Do net let credit 

limitations prevent proper distribution. 

Our Controlled Credit Distribution Plan—used by 

many leading manufacturers, permits you to supply distributors 

with a complete line while you retain title right up 

to the point-of-sale. No credit risk, a built-in credit control. 

Mail the coupon for full information. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 





ADDRESS 





cry STATE 
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NEW PRODUCT PARADE (cont'd) 


FIND IT FAST: Magazine-load micro- 
film reader facilitates location of in- 
formation needed quickly and often. 
Insertion of the film magazine starts 
the drive motor and lights the screen. 
Special coding on the film aids rapid 
spotting of specific data. “Lodestar 
Reader,” Recordak Company, 415 
Madison Ave.. New York 17. 
= 


SPRAY IT ON: High-density polyethyl- 
ene which can be sprayed on metals 
and glass is now available in limited 
quantities. The coated surface shows 
good freedom from pinholes and has 
high impact resistance and flexibility 
on metals. It can be applied clear or 
Plastics Division, Koppers 
Pittsburgh 19. 


in colors. 

Company, 
@ 

TIGHT SQUEEZE: Electrical insulation 


in tube form shrinks under heat to 
form a tight coat. The abrasion- and 





fe SPACE SAVER: New water cooler 

line conceals all plumbing within 
the cabinet. This not only eliminates 
exposure of unattractive piping, but 
conserves space—the cooler extends 
only 12.5 inches from the wall. The 


STURDY COPIER: New copying sheet 
threatens to make carbon paper obso- 
lete. Like a sponge, it is made up of 
tiny ceils, each holding a supply of 
ink. As duplicate copies are made, 
the paper “replenishes” the ink sup- 
ply in each cell. Copies are permanent 
and smudge-proof, as well as uniform 
in color—the sixtieth copy is said to 
be as clear as the first. “Plastisol,” 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Manu- 
facturing Company, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


COATING NOTES: Concrete floors in 
heavy-traffic areas can be finished or 
repaired with an epoxy resin surfac- 
ing which has extreme resistance to 
chemical corrosion and physical wear. 
The average repair layer will be 
less than a half-inch in _ thickness. 
“D.E.R. 334,” Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich. 

Another waterproof decking, made 
for use in less heavily traveled areas, 
has a companion product for lining 









































chemical-resistant material is best design allows for a standard trap with tanks. This latter is odorless and 
used on symmetrical or gently con- _ slip-type fittings, avoiding time-con-  fumeless, and has good resistance to 
toured shapes. Irvington Division, suming soldering or threading. “Wall- steam, grease, and gasoline. Horsey- 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Line,’ Water Cooler Department, Set,” Horsey-Robson & Company, 
Company, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Westinghouse Electric Corp., P.O. 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
Minn. Box 2199, Columbus 16, Ohio. an 
| '., compare ROL*DEX with any other active eee eee 
Ee ; record handling equipment...’ ree” ; : 
| ROL*DEX has all the features! 
| whine? 
No Electrical or Fastest 
Type of Greatest Mechanical INo Record |Reference 
Equipment Accessibility Servicing Rewriting Time 
ROL:DEX File x x x x 
Vertical File “ 
Rotary File x" 
: Visible File x” 
i 
*limited to standard size forms as 5x3, 6x4 or 8x5 


- ROL*DEX rolls. the records and the clerk: 





More ss A vient peated er accessibility are 2 the result 





os a company of spec claire ts. - 
Mey Pt ' Jamestown, New York © a: 


memes has fons 


equipment. 


Name 


Street 


City 


? je p roe : 
* i s " : s 
sei Serra hy | Company 
4 sf . 4 ae rts 
- eS ” ny: shee s | . 
i res 
Pee 





| “s heads lade 
WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
Rol*Dex Division, Dept. D-2, Jamestown, New York I 
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I'd like to know more about ROL*DEX record handling 
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Industrial Relations, 1959: 
A Progress Report 


Shrinkage in a good many corporate payrolls hasn’t 
appreciably slowed the growth of personnel departments. 


CUTBACKS in company payrolls 
don't necessarily mean correspond- 
ing reductions in personnel staff, judg- 
ing from the findings of a new survey. 
In fact, corporate industrial relations 
departments generally are continuing 
to grow in size and importance de- 
spite any inroads on employment re- 
sulting from automation or the effects 
of the late recession. 

Most industrial relations and per- 
sonnel departments, the survey indi- 
cates, survived the recession with lit- 
tle or no reduction in strength. And 
companies planning to enlarge their 
departments this year outnumber 
those planning curtailments by more 
than two to one. 

The survey, covering 500 compa- 
nies—the majority of them (362) 
manufacturers—was conducted by 
Estep and Associates for /ndustrial 
Relations News. Returns came from 
all sections of the country, but the 
largest number were from the East 
and West Coasts and the industrial 
Midwest. 


The big get bigger 

A trend toward enlarging depart- 
ment staffs is particularly marked 
among the larger companies, those 
employing more than 6,000 people. 
Well over a third of this group re- 
ported that their departments grew 
between 1957 and 1958, in some cases 
substantially, as against about a fifth 
who stated there had been a contrac- 
tion. And with the pick-up in bust- 
ness, about a sixth of the big compa- 
nies were planning to enlarge their 
departments as against only a hand- 
ful who foresaw decreases. 

In smaller companies, decreases in 
industrial relations staff were more 
frequent, but in all size groups the 
majority either kept the department 
at pre-recession strength or added ex- 
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tra staff. For the SOO companies as a 
whole, answers to the question, “Has 
the personnel or industrial relations 
department in your company (or 
unit) increased its staff during the 
past year?” were divided as follows: 
Increased slightly 
Increased substantially 
ls about the same 

Cut back slightly 

Cut back sharply 

No data 


4.6% 
50.4% 
20.4% 

6.6% 

1.6% 
Latest prospects in all 500 companies 
shape up as follows: 

Increase planned 
Decrease expected 
No change expected 
No data 


Salary and status 


Salaries of those answering the 
questionnaire—of whom most were 
heads of departments—ranged from 
less than $4,000 to around $40,000. 
The median was $9,000-$10,000 at 
the beginning of 1957 and probably 
is higher now, since nearly three- 
fourths said that they had received 
increases in that year. 

Bonuses ranged from less than 
$500 to more than $20,000, and 
there were many who participated in 
stock option plans as well. 

However, in a good proportion of 
the companies, especially the smaller 
ones, personnel managers have not 
yet attained the status which makes 
them eligible for all the types of “ex- 
tra compensation” received by top- 
level managers. More than half the 
personnel managers in companies 
employing fewer than 3,000, and even 
many of those in larger companies, 
stated that no one at their level was 
eligible to participate in the stock op- 
tion plan. 

Moreover, the /RN survey shows 
that personnel executives may some- 





your 
most 
valuable 
raw 
material 


TIME RECORDER 


Accurate time control can be the 
greatest single factor in a competive 
market. A Lathem Time Recorder can: 
STOP TIME LEAKS — Tardiness can 
cost you hundreds of dollars yearly! 
ELIMINATE DISPUTES — Each man, 
his own time keeper. 

PROVIDE BETTER RECORDS — Accu- 
rately printed Lathem time cards are 
the ideal records...especially in deal- 
ings under the Wage-hour laws. 
New, larger, easier to read face... 
two-color registration from an auto- 
matic ribbon-shift...electric drive... 
phosphor bronze type-wheels engraved 
and guaranteed for life. Many other 
features make LATHEM the finest 
Time Recorder in its field. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
98 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENTLEMEN : 
I'd like to hear more about the fabu- 
lous NEW Lathem Time Recorder. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














FOR MISSILES... 








To dry air and gas 
for pressurization 





Desomatic Pnoduch, mn- 


1109 WEST BROAD STREET 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 





PLANNING A h 








WHY NOT SURVEY THE 
ADVANTAGES OF SITES IN 


WEST VIRGINIA? 


West Virginia's strategic location places 


it within overnight reach of . . . New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit . . . 4 out of 
5 of America's largest markets. In addition 
West Virginia offers ... every form of 
transportation, abundant water, plenty of 
power, ample natural gas, mountains of coal, 
inexhaustible beds of rock salt, natural 
brines, and cooperative communities. 

West Virginia labor is a major asset 
when considered on three principal counts 

. available supply, quality, and wage 
levels. Increased mechanization in the coal 
industry has added to the already surplus 
of workers in the state. The bulk of The 
Mountain State working force are men and 
women who are accustomed to hard work and 
job opportunities in expanding 


welcome 
industry. 
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times be treated less liberally than 
other executives on the same level 
when extra compensation is being 
passed out. For example, a number 
of respondents said that while they 
received a bonus, it was smaller than 
that given to other executives on their 
level, and only a few said it was 
larger. Again, some suspected that, 
unlike themselves, certain other ex- 
ecutives on their level were getting in 
on executive stock option plans—as 
against a smaller number who re- 
ported the opposite. 

The reason the status of personnel 
or industrial relations management 
varies sO widely among companies 
may be, perhaps, that the scope of 
the department also varies greatly. 
The only functions delegated to it in 
more than 90 per cent of the compa- 
nies covered by the /RN survey are 
recruitment of employees, interview- 
ing, checking of references, and keep- 
ing employee records—this despite 
the fact that about 40 other func- 
tions are included among the depart- 
ment’s responsibilities in at least some 
of the companies. 


Opportunities to serve 

A recent survey by the American 
Management Association indicates 
that the variation among departmen- 
tal duties is even wider than these fig- 
ures would make it appear. In the 
AMA survey, the only duties checked 
by as many as 300 out of 407 per- 
sonnel departments were administra- 
tion of employee benefits and some 
employee services. 

The most fertile field for the per- 
sonnel or industrial relations depart- 
ment desirous of increasing its impor- 
tance in the next few years appears to 
be—at least in the viewpoint of the 
department managers themselves— 
in management development. 

This, more than half those reply- 
ing believed, would be the most press- 
ing company personnel problem in 
the next five years. Yet only 41 per 
cent of the departments had manage- 
ment development programs in oper- 
ation when the survey was taken. 

Union relations—checked by the 
next largest number—was a poor sec- 
ond. Only about a fifth of the re- 
spondents thought it would be the 
most pressing problem in the near fu- 
ture. The shortage of skilled labor 
troubled even fewer. Very few (and 
none at all in the companies employ- 
ing more than 6,000) were worried 
about community relations. END 
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ON YOUR LOADING 
DOCK...Right Now! 


WHEN YOU PUT MAGLINER MAGNESIUM 
DOCK BOARDS ON THE JOB! 
Magliners hurry loading . . . get materials in 
and out of carriers in less time . . . for less 
money. Fast, safe, jar/ess crossover for men, 
loads and equipment! Built to last longer, 
Magliners stand up under the heavy knocks 
and pounding of power truck traffic—give 
longer service life, more for your money! 
Put Magliner Dock Boards to work for you 
on your dock. 
START SAVING TODAY! Write for new bulletin, 
‘Difficult Dock Problems and How to Solve Them’ 
7. 
Magline Inc., agkine 
P.O. Box 311, 
Pinconning, Mich. 


MAGNESIUM 





DOCK BOARDS 


Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 









How 
Do You File 






BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
RECORDS? 





Your business 





machine rec- 





ords with mul- 
tiple punching 
in the margin 
deserve better than loose, makeshift filing. 
lf they’re valuable enough to make in the 
first place, they're valuable enough to keep 
in order and safe. 


That’s where Accopress Pin Prong Binders 
come in. ‘Pin Prong’ was designed by Acco 
solely to fill the need for efficient, durable, 
economical temporary or permanent filing 
of marginal pre-punched sheets. Ask your 
stationer. 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
A Division of NATSER Corporation 
OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 

In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Lid., Toronto 
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Industry tries new 
financing techniques and 
new applications of 
old ones as plants 

are put down 

in preparation for the 
surging demand 

of the coming decade. 


How Companies Are 


Paying for New Plants 


WITH industry’s spending for new 
plants on the rise, there is increased 
interest in specific methods for rais- 
ing the wherewithal. A recent DR&MI 
survey of more than 100 manufac- 
turers (80 per cent with sales over 
$25 million) indicates that compa- 
nies are using a wide variety of financ- 
ing methods to raise the roof on their 
new plants. 

Large companies continue to rely 
heavily on internal sources for the 
funds needed for plant expansion and 
other major projects. About 70 per 
cent of all corporate financing is now 
derived from internal funds—retained 
profits and depreciation and amor- 
tization allowances—compared with 
about 50, per cent in the early post- 
war years. 


Where they go for help 

A survey by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the financing 
practices in 3,500 companies shows 
that smaller companies, much more 
than large manufacturing concerns, 
rely for their long-term funds on loans 
from stockholders and friends. Small- 
er manufacturers turn less frequently 
to internal sources of funds than do 
the larger companies. The smaller 
companies, for instance, don’t use in- 
surance sources as often as big con- 
cerns. 
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Here are the primary sources of 
long-term funds and the percentage 
of surveyed companies that use each 
source: 

Bank loans 

Insurance companies 

Retained earnings 

Mortgages 

Stocks and bonds 

Loans from stockholders and friends. 7% 
Other sources 

Three-fourths of the surveyed com- 
panies had fewer than 251 employees. 
Borrowers’ techniques 

Here's a quick rundown of the spe- 
cific methods that companies in the 
DR&MI survey are using to borrow 
money for new plants: 

The straight real estate mortgage: 
This is the cheapest and simplest 
method of financing new plants. The 
most that can be borrowed is about 
75 per cent of the property’s value 
(exclusive of equipment). The mort- 
gage usually runs fifteen to twenty 
years. The minimum amount that can 
be borrowed is frequently about 
$100,000, although some insurance 
companies set no minimum. 

The borrower must agree not to 
pledge current assets as security for 
loans to pay excessive dividends. 
Quarterly financial statements must 
be provided to the lender. Net worth 
must be maintained, and loans to 


STYMIED BY 
SAGGING 
SALES? 


Perhaps you’re a victim of stagnant 
statistics. Many so-called sales 
control systems provide a great 
deal of data, but too late and 

in the wrong form for immediate 
analysis and definitive action. 
You need to see ahead for 

sales success. Hindsight makes 
good explanations, but poor 
profits. With a VISIrecord Sales 
Control system, you'll be able 

to SEE, day by day, just 

how and what you're doing. You'll 
have visual up-to-the-minute 
facts on performance, by 
salesman, by territory, by product 
line or item, by customer or 

any other desired categories or 
classifications. You'll be able 

to forecast, to plan, to evaluate 
and control. You'll be in the 
driver’s seat, ready to call the 
turn, able to make the timely 
decisions on which successful 
sales stories are based. YOU 
know best what you need and 
want ... and V/S/record will help 
you to have it by giving you 

such advantages as: 


e Visual control of desired key 
analysis data 

e Tremendous scanning speed for 
daily review 

e Visible graphing, charting, 
signalling 

e Reproducible records for multiple 
use 

e Three second location speed for 
reference, posting 

e Controlled interfiling of customers 
and prospects 

e Ideal tie-in to Automated Order 
Writing systems 

© Special features aiding promotion, 
followup 


Write now (or clip 
and attach this ad 
to your signed 
letterhead) for 
V/SIrecord’s 
answers to YOUR 
Sales Control 
needs. You'll be 

in good company. 
Address Dept. DR-5 





viSirecord, inc. 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


The world’s fastest visible record keeping system 
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ALLEN 


Heavy Duty 
PUNCH PRESSES 


ene Powerful 
i Dependable 
J Economical 
Fully 
Guaranteed 


Moderate 
in Price 
Hundreds of Different 


Model Combinations 
1 to 12 ton capacities 




















prices. 
Thousands in use 
the World over 


$199.50 





less meter 
fob 
Model LTX — Special 
less moter — fob 1 Ton $00.50 lace motor feb 





ALVA ALLEN INDUSTRIES 


Dept. DR, Clinton, Missouri 






See your Supply Dealer or write 
for Catalog giving complete in- 
formation, specifications and 





























How’s your 
letterhead ? 


(;et your free copy of our useful brochure 
Letterhead Logic. Then, turn to the 
check list used by experts to gauge 
letterhead effectiveness. See for your- 
self how your letterhead rates. If the 
tests show room for improvement, 
HILL’s 45 years of specialized ex- 
perience is at your disposal. 

Learn how HILL craftsmanship can 
create for you a letterhead you'll be 
proud of ...one that truly reflects 
the character, personality and prestige 
of your firm...a_ scientifically de- 
signed letterhead with built-in sales 
appeal...and at prices much lower 
than you'd expect. 

If you use 5,000 or more letterheads a 
year, write today for your free Letterhead 
Logic. Just tellus how many letterheads you 
use a year and please send a sample of 
your present letterhead. 


If it's worth seeing, put it on a Hill 


r. o. H. HILL, inc. 


270 (D-34) Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 


Attached is a sample of our Letterhead. 
We use per year. Please 
send me my free copy of Letterhead Logic. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
STATE 


Fine Letterheads and Business Cards Since 1914 
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principals are taboo. If the borrowing 
company has a net worth below $1 
million, life insurance on principals, 
payable to the lender, may be re- 
quired as a condition for the loan. 

The first mortgage bond issue: This 
enables a borrower to raise funds for 
the full cost of the plant building. The 
maximum loan is frequently 40 per 
cent of company’s net worth. How- 
ever, costs are much greater than in 
the straight mortgage. There are the 
same restrictions and covenants as 
with a straight mortgage, but, in addi- 
tion, all the fixed assets are pledged, 
even those acquired during the term 
of the bond issue. Additional long- 
term debt is not permitted. Generally 
limited to companies with net worth 
exceeding $500,000, the minimum 
loan is frequently about $200,000. 

Debenture bonds or promissory 
notes: These are secured by loan 
agreement and now rank in cost be- 
tween the straight mortgage and mort- 
gage bond issue. Generally they re- 
quire a net worth of approximately $4 
million, although this is not a rigid 
rule with all lenders. In most cases the 
minimum loan is in the neighborhood 
of $500,000. 

No pledge of assets is required, but 
the company should be at least ten 
years Old, should be a satisfactory 
credit risk, and should offer good fu- 
ture prospects, along with a low debt 
ratio. These loans usually run from 
ten to twenty years. 

Sale-and-leaseback: This is becom- 
ing increasingly important, for it pro- 
vides a tailor-made plant without 
heavy outlay or debt by the company 
planning to use it. Frequently, it is 
unavailable unless the company has a 
net worth of at least $50 million. 
However, some insurance companies 
report that they make most of their 
sale-and-leaseback arrangements with 
medium-size companies. 


Leaseback: pro and con 


Costs are higher than for most other 
types of plant financing, but the tax 
advantages in paying rent on a long- 
term lease of fifteen to 30 years can 
make the leaseback attractive. Rental 
will enable the lender to recover all 
costs, plus about 5.5 per cent return 
on the unamortized portion. However, 
it is disadvantageous in that it ties the 
company to one spot for a long lease 
and doesn’t usually provide for even- 
tual ownership. But it releases capital 
for expansion of the company and 
does not affect its debt structure. 
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FOR A CHECKUP 


A year ago, he was only reading 
about cancer, just as you are now. 
But cancer was something that 
happened to the other fellow. No 
need for him to go to a doctor. 


Now that he knows better, it is 
unfortunately too late. He is one 
of the 75,000 cancer patients who 
will die needlessly this year be- 
cause they did not see their doc- 
tors in time. 


... AND A CHECK 


Nor could he see any reason, last 
year, for backing the fight against 
cancer with his dollars. 


But cancer always strikes close to 
home—in two of every three fam- 
ilies, to be exact. This toll can be 
reduced by supporting the medical 
counterattack with acontribution. 


The other fellow? He’s always one 
of us. Some find it out the hard 
way. What will it take to con- 
vince you? 


- 


Guard your family— 
fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local post office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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DRMI REPRINTS 
only 20% each! 


All of these features have ap- 
peared in DuUN’s REVIEW AND Mob- 
ERN INDUSTRY. Limited quantities 
price-reduced for quick sale. Pay- 


ment with order. Use coupon below. 


ER117—Let’s Throw the Rule Book Out the 
Window!, Auren Uris. In your quest for 
the efficient way, you may have to do 
something unorthodox. This article sug- 
gests when and how. A quiz helps you 
determine how flexible you are in situ- 
ations that offer choices. 


ER118—How to Learn by Listening, A//red 
G. Larke. Five ways to find out what 
employees are thinking, seven ways to 
drive a man crazy when he’s talking to 
you. Other information that will help 
you become a better listener. 


ER119—The Salesman Who Never Sleeps, 
Aaron Sternfield. Sales by vending ma- 
chines are up, up, up since 1950. And the 
robot salesmen are reaching out into new 
fields. How do the possibilities of ‘‘dis- 
tribution automation’’ shape up? 


ER122—The Urge to Decentralize, Louis A. 
Allen. Many companies have found that 
a fast dose of decentralization can do 
more harm than good. Valuable sugges- 
tions on when to decentralize and when 
not to. 


ER123—Quality Control Starts at the Gate, 
Annesta R. Gardner. It takes a lot more 
than a set of gauges and limit charts to 
meet quality specifications and still show 
a profit. Here’s how one company 
succeeds. 


ER124—The New Look in Annual Reports, 
Thomas Kenny. The danger of proxy 
fights and the tightness of money call for 
new ways to woo stockholders. Here’s 
how some companies do it with annual 
reports. 


ER126—How Today's Trade Associations 
Aid Industry, Alfred G. Larke. Bigger, bet- 
ter, and more numerous—that’s the 
forecast for the trade groups. What they 
do, why they grow, budgets, committee 
expenses, tax-exempt pitfalls. 
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Send the reprints circled. I enclose 20¢ 
each, totaling $— 
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The small or medium-size com- 
panies don’t usually have the same 
avenues of long-term financing open 
to them as do the larger companies. 
To get funds for new plants from the 
Small Business Administration, a 
manufacturer must have exhausted all 
private sources of financing, must pro- 
vide collateral in the form of property 
mortgage, pay 5.5 per cent interest 
for a maximum period of ten years, 
and have a good record of past earn- 
ings and excellent future outlook. The 
maximum loan is $350,000. To qual- 
ify, a manufacturer generally can't 
have more than 250 employees or be 
dominant in his field. 


Less help for the little guy? 


But, apparently, the smaller the 
company, the worse are its chances of 
getting financial assistance from the 
Government. For instance, in_ the 
NAM survey, 40 per cent of the 
companies with 50 or fewer em- 
ployees received such assistance when 
they requested it, compared with 80 
per cent of the companies with more 
than 250 employees. For companies 
with 51 to 100 employees, the com- 
parable percentage was 55 per cent, 
and this rose to 69 per cent for com- 
panies with 101 to 250 employees. 

—T.K. 











Beginning next month 





“Managing Your 


Man pow er’ 


by 
Lawrence 
Stessin 


Starting with the June issue, 
DR&MI brings you an impor- 
tant new monthly feature by a 
top industrial relations author- 
ity. Lawrence Stessin— manage- 
ment reporter, labor relations 
expert, veteran arbitrator— pro- 
vides a vital, informative slant 
on current key trends, prob- 
lems, and company programs 
in areas ranging from employee 
relations and personnel prac- 
tices to grievance handling and 
collective bargaining strategy. 
Look for “Managing Your Man- 
power, beginning next month 


in DR&MI. 
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It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 
San Bernardino County in Southern California 
(America’s largest county, B.A.) 
We will custom tailor to your indi- 
vidual requirements, confidential 
market research studies, site analy- 
sis facts, regional data and any 
other requested material. No obli- 

gation, of course. 

Write on your company letterhead, in 
confidence to. . 

Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept. DR-4 
San Bernardino, California 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 


Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 350,000 in use. 


Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-500 
Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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The circulation of DUN’S REVIEW and Modern 
Industry has been built name by name, company by 
company, until it represents an unmatched audience 
for those who sell products or services to business 


_ 
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e Over 53,000 readers are Presidents 


) f ) e Over 88,000 readers are Corporate Officers 
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e Three quarters of the readers have the title 


of General Manager or higher 
... has one magazine 
e Total circulation is 120,000 
offered such 
e Pass-along readership boosts total audience 


concentrated readership to 300,000 management people 


at the decisive core 

These men set the policies which govern buying in 
their companies. They decide what expansion of 
capacity is needed, what equipment is obsolete, what 
new equipment to buy. But they seldom see salesmen 
of the equipment or services needed. Yet they can 
be reached through advertising directly to manage- 
ment in DUN’S REVIEW. No other general business 
or news magazine delivers as much of its circulation 
among top executives who make important decisions. 


of American business 





Want to influence the business decisions of these 
men? Advertise in 






DUNS REVIEW 
and Modern Industry 





The magagine of, President 


... and men who are going to be! 
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ADVERTISING SALES STAFF 
EAST: 


New York 8, 99 Church St., Digby 9-3300 


Philadelphia 2, 3 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-3500 
Atlanta 8, 


WEST: John Krom, Western Sales Manager 


Chicago 6, 300 W. Adams St. RAndolph 6-8340 
Cleveland 13, 629 Terminal Tower, TOwer 1-3520 
Detroit 26, 1100 Cadillac Tower, WOodward 1-3764... 
Los Angeles 14, 610 S. Main St. MAdison 2-214] 


1722 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 2-8113..............-. 


George Maturniak, Jack Phillips, 
Bert Berne, Ray Huhta 
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Morgan Pirnie, Harold Brown 


John Krom, Ralph O. McGraw 
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SPACE 


3000 sq. miles in 
the Gobi Desert 
is foolishness. . - 
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3000 sq. miles in ] ] 

metropolitan New York 
or Chicago ] 

is impossible .. . 
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3000 sq. miles just across the 
river from downtown Philadelphia 
and overnight to the world’s rich- 
est market spells P-R-O-F-I-T for 
your new plant. 

Space for now ... Space to grow! 
Broad acres, undeveloped. Flat, 
well-drained land for low-cost 
building. Parking space ‘thrown 
in.” Small, friendly home com- 
munities. That's the kind of 
money-making space waiting for 
your plant in 


SOUTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 


le | 





FILL IN THIS COUPON, clip to 


your business letterhead and 


MAIL IT TODAY to get latest 

SITE-MAP giving 245 available 

sites (up to 16,000 acres) now 

available in Southern New Jer- 

sey. Some with deep river front- 

age! No charge, no obligation 
. completely confidential. 





SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY ) 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


99 Boardwalk Arcade Bidg. 00a fe 1M 
Phone Ailantic City 4-3338 $e 
G. Raymond Wood, Director 


| 
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Yes, we are looking ahead and we want 
| space for our new plant or other facility. 
| Send latest site-map. 
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| 
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__} Send list of buildings available. 
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Pyramids and People 


An American engineer standing be- 
fore the pyramid at Giza said, “I 
could have built this thing ten times 
as cheap and a hundred times faster 
than Cheops did and for a much bet- 
ter purpose.” His was the frank state- 
ment of a competent builder who had 
in mind not only the superior capacity 
of machines, but also the fact that 
well-paid free labor is more efficient 
and more productive from a cost 
standpoint than slave labor in any age. 
Without detracting from the achieve- 
ment of the ancient Pharaoh, the en- 
gineer would have preferred to use 
the same energy and material for the 
service of the living than for the glory 
of the dead. Tombs are symbols of 
dead hopes and meaningless vanity, 
but ideas, philosophic and scientific, 
are Catalysts of life and human prog- 
ress. 

The atomic theory began with the 
speculations of Epicurus in the fourth 
century B.C. and received a lasting 
impetus from the Roman philosopher 
and poet Lucretius three centuries 
later. But atom-splitting was only pos- 
sible after ideas were split to their 
essence by centuries of philosophic 
probing. 

Despite the wonders of atomic fis- 
sion and fusion, there are always new 
worlds to conquer. Ideas are never 
constant. They ferment with exposure 
and take on new dimensions in the 
service of the living. Our concept 
of atomic architecture today is the 
result of the imaginative enterprises 
of men like Albert Einstein, Nils 
Bohr, Enrico Fermi, and I. I. Rabi. 
That concept widens with every ad- 
vance by men whose minds are the 
frontiers of human adventure. 


The Art of Intelligent Giving 
Giving is almost as difficult an assign- 
ment as getting for big corporations 
that are asked to contribute to educa- 
tional and charitable appeals. Larger 
companies use the talents of experts 
to screen requests for aid—a_ task 
which calls for a proper balance of 
realism and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Soliciting gifts has also become 
the art of highly skilled professionals 
who know where to go for money, 
how much to ask, and how to use 
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tested blandishments to loosen com- 
pany purse strings. 

Corporate philanthropy ranges from 
the sporadic, haphazard, and often 
highly personal charities of smaller 
companies to the methodically planned 
programs of larger corporations which 
have a schedule for screening, inter- 
viewing, and approving gift applica- 
tions. According to the experts, indis- 
criminate giving is worse than no 
giving at all, because it encourages 
those marginal charities in which the 
bulk of proceeds is absorbed by “ad- 
ministrative expenses.” But good 
judgment is not limited to avoiding 
fraudulent appeals, the experts warn. 
A company must choose even among 
the worthy causes, considering the rel- 
ative merits of various schools and 
colleges, the varying social demands 
of the mentally ill, the alcoholic, the 
delinquent, and the urgency of ap- 
peals from agencies devoted to many 
areas Of medical research. 

In the June issue, DR&MI will re- 
view the tactics of the applicants and 
the techniques of donors in company 
charity programs. 


Back from Decentralization 
If ever a trend shifted rapidly into 
reverse, it was the decentralization of 
management controls in many larger 
companies with a horizontal spread 
of products and services. Too many 
plant managers, suddenly put on their 
own in vaguely defined areas of re- 
sponsibility, were paralyzed into a 
mental freeze, while others were gal- 
vanized into taking unwarranted risks. 
In most cases, remote control resulted 
in lack of intercompany communica- 
tion, with a breakdown in sales, pur- 
chasing, and distribution economies. 

The recent recession caused top 
management to yank on the reins and 
pull some galloping branch operators 
back on their haunches. The fault was 
not so much with the plant executives 
as with the lack of a rule book to 
guide their judgment where product 
lines, research programs, or distribu- 
tion changes were concerned. 

In the July issue, Edward Mc- 
Creary will describe how some impor- 
tant companies are reverting to cen- 
tralized controls and explain the 


pertinent reasons behind the shift. 
—A. M. S. 
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New Bell System intercom puts these advantages 


at your finger tips... 


These are some of the new features 
of the Bell System’s modern, push- 
button intercom service. Here is tele- 
phone service tailored to the exact 
needs of your business—to help you 
cut costs, increase profits and improve 
customer service. 

No capital investment required. Re- 
arrangements and additions are han- 


dled by skilled Bell System techni- 
cians. No added cost for maintenance. 


Find out how this new intercom 
service can speed your business by 
improving your communications. Call 
your Bell Telephone business office 
and ask for a representative to visit 
you at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


‘ 
ant 


This new Call Director telephone 
provides as many as 30 push- 
buttons for maximum use of inter- 
com service features. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











Good bet: You're paying for lubricants you don't 


Does this case sound familiar to you? 

A midwest firm was buying lubricants onthe 
recommendation of every department head, 
foreman or even operator. Inventory — often 
duplicated — was scattered all over the plant, 
yet shortages in one spot were never related 
to overstocks in another. The result: costly 
overstocking, extra handling, increased dan- 
gers of misapplication. 

Management then instituted an Organized 


Lubrication Plan. Now they use 20 lubes 
instead of 97, have cut their purchase orders 
from 300 to 12 per year. Direct savings are 
estimated at thousands of dollars annually. 

Can Organized Lubrication save money in 
your plant? Contact your local Texaco Engi- 
neer or write for “Management Practices that 
Control Costs via Organized Lubrication.” 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., Dept. D-82. 





organized 
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LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 








